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EDITORIAL 


The Beethoven Piano Sonatas (concluded) 
Twenty-Second Sonata, Op. 54, in F major 


This small sonata standing as it does between the 
Waldstein and the Appassionata has been overshadowed. 
So for long was the Fourth Symphony by the Eroica and 
the Fifth. I am sorry to say that last month I attributed 
Ries’s story of the walk to the finale of the Waldstein 
Sonata. Actually it was the finale of the F major. However, 
as Ries himself made a mistake when telling the story by 
connecting it with the finale of the Appassionata, I may be 
excused. The 22nd Sonata is a most attractive work and 
it is a pity it is not better known. It is published in Volume 
8 of the Beethoven Sonata Society. 


Twenty-Third Sonata, Op. 57, in F minor 


This great work to which the publisher Cranz gave 
the name “ Appassionata ’’ was published early in 1807. 
It had been in Beethoven’s mind at least three years 
earlier. It is probably the most popular of all the pianoforte 
sonatas after the Moonlight, and whatever the purists 
may say the title Cranz gave has certainly helped its 
popularity. About the time Beethoven was writing this 
sonata he fell in love simultaneously with two sisters, one 
a fascinating young widow, Countess Josephine von Deym, 
and the other her unmarried sister, Countess Therese von 
Brunswick. Apparently it was the old story of sacred and 
profane love. He liked the physical charm of Josephine 
and the character of Therese. At last Beethoven was 
betrothed to Therese, but deeply as she loved him he 
could not make up his mind to marry her. Therese also 
cherished his memory, she lived on until 1861. This 
Sonata, which it is not too fanciful to presume reflects 
something of his own state of mind at the time, he dedicated 
to Count Franz von Brunswick, the brother of the two 
women he loved. 

It is not necessary for me to add anything to the amount 


that has been written about the music of the Appassionata. 
It is published in Volume 5 of the B.S. It has been recorded 
by Edwin Fischer, Wilhelm Kempff, Harold Bauer, 
William Murdoch, Frederick Lamond, Rudolf Serkin and 
others. There has also been a vocal arrangement in Ger- 
man of the second movement—a Hymn to the Night. 


Twenty-Fourth Sonata, Op. 78, in F sharp major 


This sonata was written after an interval of nearly 
five years during which Beethoven composed no others. 
It was written in the year 1809 when Beethoven’s lodgings 
were on the wall of Vienna and he was being so much 
disturbed by the French firing that on one occasion he 
retired to his brother’s cellar. It was during this year 
that he composed the great Fifth Piano Concerto in E flat, 
and also the charming string quartet in the same key which 
is popularly called the Harp Quartet. Rather appro- 
priately too he composed the Variations on a Theme in D 
which (the theme) he afterwards used in the march in 
The Ruins of Athens. 

This enchanting sonata was one of Beethoven’s par- 
ticular favourites. ‘‘ People are always talking of the 
C sharp minor Sonata,” he said once, “ but I have written 
better things than that. The F sharp Sonata is something 
very different.”” We may remember that the Moonlight 
Sonata (C sharp minor) was dedicated to Countess 
Giulietta Guicciardi, with whom at the time he was in 
love, but perhaps a little grudgingly, in exchange for the 
Rondo in G which he took away from the Countess because 
he wanted some music for Princess Lichnowsky. Although 
Beethoven never brought himself to marry Therese von 
Brunswick he went on loving her much longer than her 
sister Josephine, and he dedicated to her this favourite 
Sonata of his. The key of F sharp major like the key of 
F major so often expresses an idyllic happiness of mind, 
and it is fascinating to think of Beethoven escaping from 
the noise of the French guns into the world of a well- 














beloved with this truly exquisite Sonata. It is published 
in Volume I of the B.S. It has also been recorded by 
Wilhelm Kempff on two ten-inch Polydor discs. I com- 
mend particularly this Sonata to one of our pianists who 
is looking for something not too hackneyed to record, 
and I see no reason why it should not be called the Therese 
Sonata. Even the fiercest of the onomatophobes could 
hardly set up a yowl about that. 


The Twenty-Fifth Sonata, Op. 79, in G major 


This was entitled by the composer when published 
Sonate facille ou Sonatine. It is a charming little work which 
goes comfortably on two sides of a twelve-inch disc and 
well worth trying outside the exclusive albums of the 
Society. The andante in the second movement is usually 
compared by critics to a Mendelssohn barcarolle, and 
indeed it has the flowing melody that suits a gondola. This 
Sonata is published in Volume 12 of the B.S. 


Twenty-Sixth Sonata, Op. 81a, in E flat major 


This made the third of three great works in E flat major 
written in that lodging within sound of the French guns 
in 1809. It was dedicated to the Archduke Rudolf and 
was written to commemorate their parting on May 4th 
when the Archduke had to quit Vienna eight days before 
the French entered it. The original title Beethoven seems 
to have intended was Der Abschied, but the three movements 
of the Sonata were finally entitled Das Lebewohl, Die 
Abwesenheit and Das Wiedersehen. The publishers changed the 
German into French as Les Adieux, L’Absence, and Le 
Retour. Beethoven was annoyed and wrote to point out 
that Lebewohl meant something quite different from Les 
Adieux. Nor does Le Retour translate the German. Le 
Revoir would have been nearer. Moreover, the Sonata 
opens with three notes under which Beethoven wrote the 
three syllables le-be-wohl, and out of this theme the whole 
structure of the composition grows. The music follows so 
closely the emotion Beethoven was trying to communicate 
that he wrote the first movement in May when the Arch- 
duke, who had been Beethoven’s pupil at the age of 16, 
left Vienna. He wrote the second movement some time 
between May and October, and he did not write the 
final movement until the Archduke returned to Vienna at 
the conclusion of peace on October 14th, 1809. No piece 
of music has provided a more intimate and accurate 
representation of defined mental states. Indeed it might 
be called the most successful piece of programme music 
ever written and one too in which a close following of the 
programme must add to the enjoyment of the music. 
This Sonata is published in Volume 4 of the B.S. and has 
also been recorded by Wilhelm Backhaus, Wilhelm Kempff, 
R. Casadesus and most beautifully by Leopold Godowsky 
on two twelve-inch Columbia discs. 


Twenty-Seventh Sonata, Op. 90, in E minor 

The intervals between the Sonatas are growing longer. 
‘Three were written in 1809 after an interval of nearly five 
years, and now comes another lapse of five years, for the 
27th Sonata was finished in August, 1814, and not pub- 
lished until the month in which the Battle of Waterloo 
was fought. It was dedicated to Count Moritz von 
Lichnowsky who had just become engaged to be married. 
Schlinder says that Beethoven talking once about the two 
movements which by now had become a favourite form 
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of his Sonatas told him that the first movement might 
represent an argument between the heart and the head 
and the second a duologue with the beloved one. I have 
never found it easy to extract from the music of this 
Sonata Beethoven’s interpretation of it, and the first 
movement seems almost entirely heart with its romantic 
wistful melody. It is in this Sonata that Beethoven for the 
first time uses elaborate directions to the performer in 
German instead of the conventional Italian. This Sonata 
is published in Volume I of the B.S., and there is a recording 
of it by Kempff for Polydor. 


Twenty-Eighth Sonata, Op. 101, in A major 

This Sonata, written in 1816, marks the beginning of 
Beethoven’s third period. It was dedicated to Baroness 
Dorothea von Ertmann, who was considered the most 
accomplished amateur pianist in Vienna, so accomplished 
that Beethoven used to call her “‘ Dorothea Cecilia.” It 
was she whose reason, threatened by grief over a child’s 
loss, Beethoven saved by playing to her. The 28th Sonata 
is a work of astonishing beauty and almost throughout 
radiantly tranquil in mood. I am sorry that the only 
recording of it for the gramophone at present is in Volume 7 
of the B.S., but no doubt we shall presently be getting one 
of those admirable recordings of the later Sonatas that 
Egon Petri is making for Columbia. 


Twenty-Ninth Sonata, Op. 106, in B flat major 

This is the great Hammerklavier Sonata which was 
written in 1818. It was in December of the previous year 
that Thomas Broadwood sent Beethoven a present of one 
of their new grand pianos. He did not like the word 
pianoforte and for some time had ‘been worrying his head 
to find a German word for the instrument. Hence 
Hammerklavier. This mighty work was dedicated to his 
old friend the Archduke Rudolf and is twice as long as the 
longest of any other of his Sonatas. At the time he was 
composing this work he was also composing the sublime 
Mass in D, and in the Sonata we seem continually to hear 
heavenly music. It is far beyond my ability to add a word 
to the many which have been outpoured upon the 
Hammerklavier Sonata. 

It is published in Volume 1o of the B.S., and Egon 
Petri has made a fine recording for Columbia. Weingartner 
has arranged this Sonata for orchestra, and conducted a 
remarkable performance by the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra on five Columbia discs. 


The Thirtieth Sonata, Op. 109, in E minor 

This Sonata was composed in 1820 when Beethoven was 
fifty years old, and dedicated to Maximiliana von 
Brentano, the daughter of a Frankfurt Senator and a 
Viennese noblewoman who had been a friend of Beethoven’s 
before she was married. In this Sonata we hear again and 
again celestial echoes from that passion of the imagination 
in which he was composing that sublime Mass. It is 
published in Volume 2 of the B.S. 


The Thirty-First Sonata, Op. 110, in A flat 
By now Beethoven had returned to giving his directions 
in Italian, and this Sonata contains the Arioso Dolente which 
is among the supremely beautiful melodies that even 
Beethoven ever wrote. The Sonata ends with a mighty 
Fugue. It is published in Volume 3 of the B.S., and there 
is a recording by Frederic Lamond. 
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The Thirty-Second Sonata, Op. 111, in C minor 

This Sonata was composed in 1822 by which time 
Beethoven had come to the conclusion that the piano was 
“after all an unsatisfactory instrument,” and perhaps 
it is a sign of this conclusion that Beethoven does not bother 
to write any more German directions. This great work is 
appropriately dedicated to the Archduke Rudolf, and it 
ends with the immortal Arietta which can reasonably be 
called the most beautiful piece of piano music ever written. 
But by now no earthly instrument could have satisfied 
Beethoven. He was nearing eternity. This Sonata is 
published in Volume I of the B.S., and there is a fine 
performance by Egon Petri on three Columbia discs. 


The Beethoven Violin and Pianoforte Sonatas 


First Violin Sonata, Op. 12, No. 1, in D major 


This is the first of the set of three Violin Sonatas which 
were published in 1799 and dedicated to Antonio Salieri. 
The latter had been Maestro di Cappell a at the Imperial 
Court since 1788, and used to give free instruction to 
musicians unable to pay for it. Beethoven when he first 
came to Vienna had consulted Salieri about the setting 
of Italian words to music without violating prosody*. 

All the Beethoven Violin Sonatas have now been 
published by the Beethoven Violin Sonata Society played 
by Fritz Kreisler and Franz Rupp, but several recordings 
by other artists are luckily available outside the Society. 

This Sonata is published in Volume 1 of the B.V.S. 
It has also been recorded by Yehudi Menuhin and 
Hubert Giesen, but this does not appear in the H.M.V. 
list over here. 


Second Violin Sonata, Op. 12, No. 2, in A major 


This Sonata is full of youth and charm, but is seldom 
heard, and the only recording is to be found:in Volume 1 
of the B.V.S. 


Third Violin Sonata, Op. 12, No. 3, in E flat major 


This is the most popular of the three Salieri sonatas 
of Opus 12, and besides being published in Volume 1 
of the B.V.S. there is a fine H.M.V. recording by Adolf 
Busch and Rudolf Serkin. There is also a Polydor version 
played by Ferenc Vecsey and Guido Agosti. 


Fourth Violin Sonata, Op. 23, in A minor 


This Sonata published in 1801 was dedicated to Count 
Moritz von Fries, a rich patron of the arts, to whom in 
addition to this violin sonata and the next one Beethoven 
also dedicated the lovely String Quintet in C major, 
Op. 29, and the great Seventh Symphony. In the very 
year in which this sonata was published news reached 
Vienna that Bach’s last surviving daughter was living in 
great poverty in Leipzig and Fries made a collection for 
her in which Beethoven interested himself, the amount 
collected in Vienna being larger than the amount raised 
in the whole of Germany. 


The Fourth Violin Sonata is the least interesting to me 





* I wish B.B.C. Announcers would consult Salieri of to-day and 
find out how to pronounce the Italian places they so frequently and 
maddeningly mispronounce. Mr. Frank Phillips should really have 
ney, = to find out by now that Cagliari is not pronounced Cagliari 

ut ari. 
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of the ten, but perhaps that is because I am so deeply 
devoted to its companion. 
This Sonata is published in Volume 2 of the B.V.S. 


Fifth Violin Sonata, Op. 24, in F major 


This, called by the publisher, the Spring Sonata was 
dedicated like its predecessor to Count Moritz von Fries. 
The purists are more than usually infuriated by calling 
this the Spring Sonata, but the way the illicit nickname 
endures for what is by far the most popular of all Beet- 
hoven’s violin sonatas except the Kreutzer argues an 
appropriateness which no critic can contend against. 
For my part I always associate this sonata with Beethoven’s 
first falling in love with the Countess Giulietta Guiccardini 
which happened just abot the time he was composing 
the Spring Sonata. I need not add anything to what I 
have already written many times about this exquisite work. 

This Sonata is published in Volume of the B.V.S. 
It has also been recorded by Busch and Serkin, Joan 
Massia and Blanche Selva, and Morini and Schwalb. 
Long ago there was a slightly shortened version of it 
played by Albert Sammons and William Murdoch, which 
though it had the appalling Columbia scratch of those 
far-off days had also a kind of elfin beauty of sound which 
makes me think that no pair of musicians ever played 
that Sonata in F major quite so well as Sammons and 
Murdoch. I could wish that the popularity of this Sonata 
had been preserved in some old musical box. 


Sixth Violin Sonata, Op. 30, No. 1, in A major 


This Sonata and the other two in Opus 30 were 
dedicated to the Czar, Alexander I. Why Beethoven 
should suddenly have started dedicating music to the 
Czar is nowhere explained that I can find. Rumour said 
that the Emperor of all the Russias sent the composer a 
diamond ring in acknowledgment, but that was mere 
rumour. Twelve years after these sonatas were published 
Beethoven, a much more famous man then, obtained 
leave during the Congress of Vienna through Prince 
Volkonsky to dedicate the Polonaise, Op. 89 to the Czarina 
Elizabeth. She presented Beethoven with 50 ducats and 
on hearing that no acknowledgment had been sent him 
of the dedication of the three sonatas to the Czar in 1803 
added another 100 ducats. 

It is worth noting that the Allegretto with Variations 
which forms the finale to this sonata is not the original. 
The original finale was used under pressure of haste to 
serve as the finale of the Kreutzer Sonata. 

This Sonata is published in Volume 4 of the B.V.S., 
and there are also three Columbia discs with a beautiful 
performance of it by Jeno Léner and Louis Kentner. 


Seventh Violin Sonata, Op. 30, No. 2, in C minor 


It has for some time been the fashion of criticism to 
regard this Sonata as an expression of Beethoven’s millitant 
patriotism reflecting in its martial melodies the warlike 
atmosphere in which the greater part of the composer’s 
life was spent. Vincent d’Indy divines in it the expression 
of his resolve to console himself for the loss of Giulietta 
Guiccardini. Without venturing to contest such an 
interpretation it may be pointed out that the acceptance 
of it is strictly speaking as illegitimate as to accept such 
titles as ‘‘ Moonlight,” ‘“ Appassionata,” or “ Spring” 
for sonatas. At any rate, if the critics are all agreed that 














the Seventh Violin Sonata does express: the prevailing 
spirit of war, and if indeed the. second subject in a sonata 
dedicated to the Czar.is as d’Indy says “ of the nature 
of a march to the attack by the Preobajenski Grenadiers ” 
there is no reason why Violin Sonata No. 7 in C minor, 
Op. 30, No. 2 shoutd not be called henceforth the Military 
Sonata, and thus get itself distinguished in future catalogues. 
It is a glorious piece of music, the admiration of all the 
best judges, and yet easily capable of competing in general 
popularity with the Spring Sonata or the Kreutzer Sonata. 

It is published in Volume 3 of the B.V.S., but there 
is a separate recording made by Busch and Serkin on 
three H.M.V. discs. There is also a recording by Alfred 
du Bois and Marcel Maas, but this does not seem to have 
been published in this country. 


Eighth Violin Sonata, Op. 30, No. 3, in G major 


The Eighth Sonata is usually given a pastoral inter- 
pretation, and in view of the dedication to the Czar one 
or two critics have tried to discover in it an expression 
of Russian peasants dancing joyfully to celebrate the 
inauguration of various reforms by Alexander I. I think 
this may safely be called a little too extravagant. It seems 
wiser to accept this Sonata as an agreeable piece of music 
in one of Beethoven’s quiet moods and leave it at that. 

It is published in Volume 3 of the B.V.S., and it has 
also been recorded for H.M.V. by Kreisler and Rachmani- 
nov, while the Allegro Vivace of the Finale, which d’Indy 
calls an expression of Beethoven’s high spirits when tramp- 
ing the hills near Vienna, has been recorded on a Columbia 
disc by Szigeti and Ruhrseitz. 


Ninth Violin Sonata, Op. 47, in A major 


This is the famous Kreutzer Sonata about which I have 
written at considerable length so recently that I need add 
nothing to what I said then. 

It is published in Volume 3 of the B.V.S. Other 
recordings include performances by Yehudi and Hepzibah 
Menuhin, Hubermann and Friedmann, Kulenkampff and 
Kempff, Thibaud and Cortot, Isolde Menges and A. de 
Greef, Sammons and Murdoch. 

My own fancy is for the Menuhin version, but many 
readers may prefer a more conventional interpretation. 


Tenth Violin Sonata, Op. 96, in G major 


This Sonata like its predecessor in G major has been 
generally accorded a pastoral mood. Personally I prefer 
to call it something in the nature of an apology to the 
Archduke Rudolf (to whom it was dedicated), for Beet- 
hoven’s intolerable rudeness at Téplitz earlier in the year 
1812. It was at this Bohemian spa that the composer met 
Goethe. They went for a walk together and here is what 
Beethoven wrote of that walk to Bettina von Arnim. 

“Kings and princes can easily make professors and 
privy councillors ; they can bestow titles and decorations, 
but they cannot make great men, or minds which rise 
above the base turmoil of this world . . . and when two 
men are together such as Goethe and myself these fine 
gentlemen must be made conscious of the difference 
between ourselves and them, Yesterday, as we were 
returning home on foot, we met.the whole of the Imperial 
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family. We saw them approaching from a distance. 
Goethe let go my arm to take his stand by the roadside 
with the crowd. It was in vain that I talked to him. 
Say what I would I could not get him to move a single 
step. I drew my hat down upon my head, buttoned up 
my overcoat, and forced my way through the throng. 
Princes and courtiers stood aside. Duke Rudolf raised his 
hat to me, the Empress bowing to me first. The great of 
the earth know me and recognise me. I amuse myself 
in watching the procession pass by Goethe. He remained 
on the roadside bowing low, hat in hand. I took him to 
task for it pretty severely and did not spare him at all.” 


This story is usually held up against Goethe, but I 
confess I find little to admire in Beethoven’s aggressive 
boorishness which may be ascribed as much to a vain 
egotism as to true pride. Yet possibly Goethe’s self- 
discipline impressed Beethoven in spite of himself, and in 
the noble calm, the almost classic serenity of his last 
Violin Sonata Beethoven may have tried to tell that 
much loved patron who had been a witness of his bad 
manners that he was sorry for such an exhibition. That 
Beethoven was acutely conscious of the mood in which 
this sonata was written and should be played is shown by 
a letter to the Archduke in December 1812 in which he 
speaks of having it played by the violinist Rode, renowned 
for his dignified and austere style. “‘ I have not hastened 
very much with the last movement for the sake of mere 
punctuality, and all the more as I must take into con- 
sideration Rode’s style of playing. We are fond of rushing 
passages in our finales, yet that does not suit Rode, and— 
it really troubles me somewhat.” 


However, Beethoven in the end achieved a Finale in 
perfect accord with the rest for what many consider the 
loveliest and best of the ten Violin Sonatas. 


It is published in Volume 4 of the B.V.S., and it was 
recorded by Adila Fachiri and Donald Tovey for the 
N.GS. 


Needles 


I knew I had started a prickly subject when I commented 
last month on some remarks by The Times music critic, 
but I cannot help welcoming the passion that the old 
controversy between fibre and steel is still capable of arousing, 
for it is a sign of vitality and it is good to have evidence 
of vitality at a time when a non-belligerent occupation 
like the gramophone has to contend with a world gone 
mad. 


The most passionate letter came from one of the 
directors of the B.C.N. Company who managed to extract 
from my observations last month a prejudiced attack on 
all non-metallic needles. Here is the text of his complaint. 


I was surprised to read the Editorial article in the August 
number of THE GRAMOPHONE in which Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie goes out of his way to make disparaging statements 
in regard to the merits of Non-metallic Gramophone Needles. 
He announces that he has always been an advocate of Steel 
Needles for certain records and quotes the needles he most 
favours—good needles, all of them. 


I am not concerned with whether his preference is for 
Steel or Thorn Needles, but what I do take exception to is 
that the article goes on to declare as nonsense all that the 
Times critic had to say about Non-metallic Needles, and 
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further, the article dubs the users of needles other than steel 
as “ bigots.” 

The fact is that The Times critic is right— as is borne out 
by many thousands of users of Non-metallic Gramophone 
Needles all over the world. The reproductive qualities of any 
make of steel needle are not comparable with fibre. With 
the latter it is possible to obtain as near re-productive per- 
fection as the acknowledged limitations of the Gramophone 
allow. With steel needles increased volume is frequently 
obtained—though I am not prepared to admit that is this 
invariably the case—but reproduction is generally inclined to 
be “ tinny ” and is distasteful to the ears. 

Maybe Mr. Mackenzie has not heard of a Needle put out 
by my Company which is suitable for Acoustic Machines and 
I enclose a couple of packets which he might like to try. 

Further no mention is made in his Editorial of the effect 
of using Steel Needles on good and expensive recordings— 
surely a very important point. 

In closing I do feel that the article, coming, as it does, 
from so prominent an authority, is both misleading and quite 
uncalled for. 

Yours sincerely, 
C. W. Davies. 


I have just read through my notes again and I cannot 
find any disparaging statements about non-metallic 
gramophone needles unless it is that I “‘ never admitted 
the unvarying superiority of fibre over steel except for 
strings,” and declared myself an advocate of metallic 
needles for operatic records. What I characterized as 
nonsense was the implication by The Times critic that the 
brilliancy of a recording of Debussy’s Za Mer would be 
turned to harshness by a steel needle on an acoustical 
instrument. That was the particular point I was making. 
The nonsense was the suggestion that acoustical instruments 
were less capable of dealing with metallic needles than 
electrical instruments. Furthermore I did not call the 
users of non-metallic needles bigots. What I said was that 
the bigoted devotee of fibre attributed to the fibre needle 
a quality of reproduction which he would not allow to 
metal. There are devotees of fibre and bigoted devotees 
of fibre. I am a devotee of fibre needles myself, but not 
a bigoted devotee because I only recognize the absolute 
superiority of fibre over steel for string instruments. 


The letter then goes on to suggest that I have not heard 
of the B.C.N. thorn needle. I am afraid the old records 
of the B.C.N. Company must have vanished. I find I 
wrote as long ago as February, 1929 of Burmese Colour 
Needles. “‘ These have been designed as a substitute for 
fibre, and though it requires a little amount of practice 
before one can sharpen them satisfactorily, I have no 
doubt whatever that the tone is an improvement on fibre 
and a better tone than any of the non-metallic needles 
I have heard. For chamber music they seem to me ideal, 
and every reader who enjoys fibre reproduction should 
make a point of trying these needles.”” A year or more 
before that, however, I had had an opportunity of testing 
these thorn needles when they were first brought over 
from South Africa, and had privately given my advice that 
I thought they would establish themselves. Evidently my 
advice was sound, for here we are in 1940 and B.C.N. 
non-metallic needles are certainly well established. 


I have now received a couple of packets of the loud 
tone B.C:N. needle suitable for acoustic machines, and 
I have pleasure in testifying that all that is claimed for 
their tone and absence of wear on records can be granted 
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There remains the problem of sharpening, and this like 
the problem of clipping fibre needles is one which tests 
the patience when one is playing through a heavy record- 
ing and finds oneself called upon to perform the operation 
frequently. However, this is rarely too much of a strain 
on the patience except when playing operatic albums. 
I must confess I like to feel perfectly convinced then that 
the needle will hold out, and I do not accept the “ tinni- 
ness’ of metallic needles when used with instruments 
like the Mark 10a or the Expert. 


So far as the wear on records is concerned I willingly 
admit non-metallic needles are an immense advantage. 
Moreover, they avert the effects of carelessness in putting 
on a record, and the scratches any of my records have 
are without doubt all of them due to metallic needles. 


Before I leave this needle question I may quote a testi- 
monial from our old friend Mr. Hanbury who has for 
so long been one of the stoutest champions of fibre. “I 
wonder whether you have tried the Expert counter- 
balance for regulating pressure on needle point which 
appeared last March. I can only say it does all they claim 
for it. Besides improving reproduction the needle point 
holds up far longer and plays without fear of breakdown 
through the most difficult records. The actual weight 
when correctly adjusted should be three ounces when 
playing instead of the old eight ounces, but sound-boxes 
require to be retuned for use with this gadget. One of 
the best orchestral discs, to my ear, is Chabrier’s Espafia 
(Beecham).” 


I have not yet tested this counter-balance, but I have 
no hesitation in accepting Mr. Hanbury’s testimony. 


Besides the B.C.N. needles there are the Davey and 
Rimington Thorns which I have not yet tried, but I know 
that many people swear by them. 


Tchaikovsky 


I have lately had an opportunity of finding out that 
certain musical works which I should suppose would have 
been among the most popular available to lovers of good 
music have on the contrary been neglected more than 
they should, and I propose to write about some of these 
from time to time in the hope of reminding gramophone 
lovers what they are missing. This being a Tchaikovsky 
year I shall begin with some of his works. 


First of all the First Piano Concerto, No. 1 in B flat 
minor, Op. 23. We have two outstanding recordings of 
this, one an H.M.V. album with Arthur Rubinstein and 
the London Symphony Orchestra conducted by John 
Barbirolli and the other a Columbia album with Egon 
Petri and the London Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Walter Goehr. My own preference is for the Rubinstein 
performance. 


The First Piano Concerto was written in 1874 for his 
friend Nicholas Rubinstein at a time when Tchaikovsky 


. was feeling unusually depressed (if there was ever a time 


when he was not feeling unusually depressed!) and it 
came as a terrible blow to him when Rubinstein to whom 
the work had been dedicated was furious at not having 
been consulted over the piano part and went on to find 


- great fault with the work as a whole. Tchaikovsky was 


equally angry, refused to alter a note of the score, sent 














the Concerto to Hans von Biilow, and dedicated it to him. 
Bilow who was preparing a tour in the United States 
liked the Concerto very much and a public performance 
was given at Boston. It was successful, but it was not until 
Biilow and Friedenthal had performed it in Berlin and 
Breitner in Budapest in 1880 that the work began to impress 
itself at all deeply on contemporary taste. Meanwhile, 
Tchaikovsky had made it up with Rubinstein whose 
death in the spring of 1881 was a great grief to him. It 
was in the December of that year while staying in Rome 
that he composed the exquisite Trio “In Memory of a 
Great Artist’ (Op. 50 in A minor). Eight years after 
the death of Rubinstein Tchaikovsky completely rewrote 
the Concerto which had caused the temporary bitterness 
between Rubinstein and himself, and this new version 
was played by Sapellnikov at a London Philharmonic 
concert on April 11th, 1889, with the composer conduct- 
ing. Since then the Concerto has grown in popularity, 
and now in the centenary of Tchaikovsky’s birth we may 
place it without hesitation among the best half-dozen 
piano concertos ever written. In the magnificence of its 
opening it has only one rival, and that is no less a work than 
the Emperor Concerto of Beethoven. 


I have often mentioned that delightful book A Musical 
Pilgrim’s Progress by J. D. M. Rorke. Let me quote a 
few words. “‘ My dream involved the building of such a 
pianoforte as never was. The Queen’s Hall might hold it. 
The bass strings should stretch from floor to ceiling .. . 
then Sir Henry Wood’s and the London Symphony 
Orchestra’s being massed reinforced by the Hallé, the 
Scottish and a few others from the provinces, and Arthur 
Nikisch being entrusted with the baton—but taking his 
time from me, the solo player-pianist—a rendering of 
Tchaikovsky’s B flat minor Concerto would be given— 
the sort of rendering that would be recorded by seismo- 
graphical instruments . . . I think the ambition must 
have been born on a day of storm when, under the cliffs, 
one found that mighty, mouth-filling song a thing to 
shout and thank its maker for, while the great sea itself 
put in the crashing chords of that opening part.” 


Mr. Rorke goes on to rhapsodize about the Andantino 
of the second movement and marvel that a single composer 
should be granted two such miraculous tunes in the same 
work, 

The Musical Pilgrim’s Progress was written before the 
invention of radiograms, but any reader who has one 
that can be well boosted up without too much distortion 
may in his own room capture some of the excitement 
of Mr. Rorke’s dream when playing on it Tchaikovsky’s 
Piano Concerto in B flat minor. 

The other Tchaikovsky work I want to bring back to 
readers’ minds is the Fourth Symphony in F minor, Op. 36 
played by the Boston Symphony Orchestra under that 
great conductor Koussevitsky. 

By the autumn of 1875 Tchaikovsky was on the verge 
of a complete mental and nervous breakdown, and in the 
summer of 1876 he went to Vichy which recent events 
have not persuaded us is the best cure for depression. 
Possibly a visit to the Bayreuth Festival after Vichy did 
him more good than the spa. At any rate he came back 
to Russia in the autumn of 1876 much improved in health 
only to receive the blow of the complete failure of his 
humorous opera Vakula the Smith for which he had con- 
fidently expected a great success. About the same time 
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he heard his Romeo and Juliet had been frigidly received 
at the Pasdeloup Concerts in Paris and hissed in Vienna. 
And then he committed what his brother Modeste called 
“the rash act which was to cut him off forever from 
Moscow and change all his habits and social relations.” 
This rash act was Tchaikovsky’s marriage in the summer 
of 1877 to a woman with whom he was not in the least 
in love. Nine weeks later they separated for ever. 
Tchaikovsky left Moscow for Petersburg where his reason 
and his life were despaired of. When he was well enough 
to be moved he went with his brother Anatole to Switzer- 
land. In the middle of these matrimonial troubles he 
made the acquaintance of the wealthy widow of a railway 
engineer who had died in 1876 leaving her with eleven 
children and an immense fortune. Nadejde von Meck 
was ten years older than Tchaikovsky, a woman of taste 
and intellect who was extremely fond of music. Through 
a young professional pianist she heard of Tchaikovsky’s 
poverty and unhappiness and at last persuaded him to 
accept a pension that was large enough to let him abandon 
teaching and devote his time entirely to composition. 
The astonishing part of this relationship was that though 
Tchaikovsky and Nadejde von Meck corresponded inti- 
mately over thirteen years they never once met. Even 
when Tchaikovsky stayed in her house she was always 
away. 

The Fourth Symphony was composed in that autumn 
of 1877 when Tchaikovsky was going through the hell 
of his marriage and it was dedicated to Nadejde von Meck 
** My Best Friend.” In a letter he wrote her on February 
17th, 1878 (seven days after the symphony had been 
given its first performance under Rubinstein) Tchaikovsky 
explained fully the significance of this symphony. 


** The introduction is the kernel of the whole symphony. 
The opening theme is Fate, the inevitable power that 
bars our aspirations toward happiness . . . a force that like 
the sword of Damocles hangs continually over our heads 

. a power that is ever poisoning the soul, invincible, 
omnipotent . . . nothing remains to us but resignation 
and vain lamentation . . . the feeling of dejection and 
hopelessness grows ever stronger and more poignant. 
Is it not better to turn away from reality and lull oneself 
in dreams? ... Oh joy! What a sweet and lovely dream 
appears! A radiant presence full of the promise of happi- 
ness hovers round me and beckons me on . . . gradually 
the whole soul is wrapped in dreams ; everything gloomy, 
everything sad is forgotten. Happiness, happiness . . . but 
no they are only dreams. Fate appears again.” 

All this emotional mood is clearly worked out in the 
First Movement of the Symphony, the clarinet and cello 
providing the happy dreams. 

The Second Movement is even more melodious, but 
according to the composer it “shows another aspect of 
sorrow. Here it is the melancholy which enshrouds us 
when, exhausted by work, we sit alone in the house at 


night . . . looking back over the years, reviving memories 
. it is sad, but such a sweet sadness thus to ponder on 
the past.” 


This movement opens with a wonderful melody from 
the oboe accompanied by pizzicato which I think is the 
loveliest pizzicato in music, and this pizzicato is resumed 
in the Third Movement in which, Tchaikovsky writes, 
no definite feelings are expressed. ‘“‘ We have only 
capricious arabesques, intangible figures that dart here 
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and there through the mind when it is excited with wine 
. . . the mood is neither a joyful nor a sad one. We think 
of nothing—leaving our mind to follow its own free 
fantasy . . . suddenly there comes the picture of a tipsy 
peasant and a street song and from the distance is heard 
the sound of a military band.” 

You will easily follow all this in the Third Movement 
and to understand the Fourth Movement Tchaikovsky 
tells the listener to look at others if he can find no happiness 
within himself. “‘ Go to the people, see how they know 
how to enjoy life . . . this is a picture of holiday merry- 
making,” but since the music is Tchaikovsky’s we are 
not surprised to find that “ unrelenting fate soon intervenes. 
The other human beings care little about your griefs. 
They do not even look at you— they do not notice that you 
are sad , . . but take pleasure in others’ pleasure— then 
life is tolerable.” 
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Few composers have taken the trouble to work out 
an emotional mood so exactly, and I can promise those 
who acquire for themselves Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Sym- 
phony that they will gain a great insight into the purely 
emotional effect of music, and at the same time be able 
to weave for themselves from the mere beauty of the 
sounds an entirely different subjective impression from 
Tchaikovsky’s own explanation of what he intended to 
convey ! 


Postscript 

A delicious box of sweets has reached me from Decca 
in the shape of five ten-inch discs on which Albert Sammons 
plays what may fairly be called the ten most luscious 
tunes the violin can deal with. We gave the list of them 
in last month’s GRAMOPHONE, and my own favourite is 


: . 
Raff’s Cavatina. Compton MACKENZIE. 


BEHIND THE NEEDLE—IIl 


LOOKING OVER FORTY YEARS OF THE GRAMOPHONE 


By HERBERT 


T= recording engineer of the Odeon discs was Arthur Brooks, 
who even in those days of 1907 showed a noticeable apprecia- 
tion of the potentialities of recording, and who at later stages 
played no small part in the development of the quality of repro- 
duction and in the cultivation of the better-class side of recorded 
music. With him as junior assistant was a youngster, Oscar 
Preuss, who subsequently became a recorder himself and to-day 
controls the artists and production of Parlophone records at 
Abbey Road. 

Arthur Brooks was a well-known figure in the theatrical world 
and this gave him a common platform with stage and concert 
artists. John McCormack went through those .strenuous days 
with him and continued recording under him until contract 
changes separated them.* Harry Dearth was another and their 
association, broken at intervals, lasted until Harry’s untimely 
death. Walter Hyde was a light lyric tenor whom most of us 
thought would go farther than any. He was a charming 
personality, and I for one never understood why he passed out 
of sight. He made delightful records. Watkin Mills, the basso, 
the concert baritones, Ivor Foster and Dalton Baker, all were 
brought to that early recording room by Arthur Brooks. But 
at that time what he considered his two chief captures were, I 
think, the Band of the Grenadier Guards and the Sheffield Choir. 

Dr. Albert Williams, the bandmaster of the Grenadier Guards, 
was the only army bandmaster holding the degree of Mus. Doc. 
He had brought his band to a high pitch of efficiency, his 
musicianly taste defying the tradition that a regimental band 
must always play like a military band, and he was proud of the 
fact that he secured from his military band instruments a 
character of music approaching that of a full orchestra. The 
records, not unnaturally, created quite a stir and were hailed 
as a miniature sensation. They were, in truth, most musically 
attractive but they were assuredly not military band records. 

The Sheffield Choir had a personal interest for me. It was 
considered such a scoop that I was asked to go up to Sheffield 
with the recording expedition and outfit (about a ton and a half) 
to publicise the event. Dr. Henry Coward (afterwards Sir Henry, 
of course), was the adored conductor of three great choirs in 





*As an afterthought, I would like to add that I always thought. John McCormack 
would never make a better record than his old 12-inch acoustic recording of those 
qays of Marshall’s ‘‘I Hear You Calling Me.’’ He would not be hurried and_his 
final exquisite pianissimo. taxed the lim{ts of the available surface and nearly ran 
to the centre-hole. It always interests me to note that whenever mimics.offer theiv 
‘impressions ’’ of John. McCormack, they always take his ‘‘ I Hear You Calling Me’’ 
in the style in which I remember that old early rendition.—H.C.R. : 
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the north, Sheffield, Leeds, and Newcastle, which he had con- 
verted into marvellous musical organisations. Of these, the 
Sheffield Choir had been chosen to make records and the members 
themselves had elected seventy of their three hundred for the 
recording. 

The apparatus was set up in a small hall above the showroom 
of Messrs. Wilson Peck in Fargate, Sheffield. The choir sang 
again and again. Dr. Coward would make them sing a chorus 
three or four times before he was satisfied. When a test record 
was played back to them from the wax they broke into 
spontaneous applause. Over the two days, the choir made eight 
titles, six of them choruses from “ Messiah,” The recording itself 
was so unique that we had no difficulty in getting editorial 
references in the London papers, and the five M.P.s for the 
Sheffield constituencies all willingly sent congratulatory messages 
about the records. 

It happened to fall to my lot to play over the finished pressings 
of the records to Dr. Coward in a little office in Hamsell Street, 
off City Road. As the chorus, “ And the Glory of the Lord,” 
finished, his eyes filled with tears. “‘ This is a wonderful moment,” 
he said apologetically. ‘‘ To hear my beloved choir in this way. 
I never believed it possible.” And, for the period, they really 
were wonderful records. 

It was soon after this that the entire situation in the talking- 
machine industry changed. 

The bottom fell out of the cylinder business. The boom 
suddenly ceased. I have never heard a satisfactory explanation 
of why it happeried. Seemingly, the public had tired of its 
novelty in cylinder form and it faded from view. It did not 
disappear immediately, several makers continuing with it for 
a while ; but its deathknell had been sounded. 

The disc record remained and those manufacturers who had 
enjoyed the experience of developing this form either alongside 
the cylinder or independently were lucky indeed. The enterprise 
which was so markedly building up the Odeon mark had, 
unfortunately, not had sufficient tim¢ to reap the benefit, and 
this agency passed to another house, Barnett Samuel’s, who 
afterwards founded the original Decca ‘business. 

For a few months, my own connection with the industry was 
interrupted, but towards the end of 1908, Louis Sterling invited 
me to join him again. He was Iaunching a new disc record, 
which he had christened ‘‘ Rena.” ‘It:was ‘double-sided at 2s. 6d. 
I don’t: think there is any harm now in'.my saying that he had 
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arranged with the Columbia Company to select titles from their 
catalogue and re-couple them, and to have access to new matrices 
as they came from America. He could, of course, engage such 
special artists as he required at his own expense. The records 
were to be pressed at the Columbia factory at Wandsworth. 


It should be said that in those few months’ interval, disc record 
prices had come down with a run. Double-sided records which 
had sold at 5s. were now 3s. on the Columbia list, and all the 
titles were also available in single-sided form at 2s. At this time, 
by the way, the single-sided Zonophone records at 2s. made by 
the Gramophone Company, were soaring into popularity. 
But here was shown the business acumen of Louis Sterling. 
He had persuaded the Columbia Company to allow him to 
-issue his Rena records doubled-sided at half-a-crown, while they 
themselves were cataloguing the same titles in different combina- 
tions at 3s. ; 

The first Rena list was a catalogue of 100 standard records, 
the pick of the Columbia repertoire, Louis Sterling himself 
hearing every record, spending days and nights on the task, 
to make his final selection. As it turned out, strangely enough, 
that little Rena catalogue was the foundation of the Columbia 
Company’s eventual prosperity ! 


The little band who launched the Rena consisted of five people. 
Louis Sterling, who planned:and carried out his own policy 
and then went out and sold the goods, an order clerk named 
Norman who had been lent us by Columbia, little Miss Thorne, 
a typist with her hair down her back, an old gentleman named 
White who looked after our stockroom, and myself with the job 
of providing ideas for advertising and printing and getting them 
carried out. No immense fitiaricial resources behind us, but in 
reality an impudent attempt to break into an industry apparently 
already well able to supply fully the nation’s gramophone needs 
and a bit over, and all the other members of the industry well- 
‘equipped to withstand 6ur ‘puny competition. The only support 
‘we had was the knowledge that the Columbia Company could 
‘and would press the Rena records if we could sell them. The 
staff and stock were housed in a couple of rooms in Worship 
‘Street, off Finsbury Square, but in a few months we had outgrown 
those premises ahd went to 81 City Road—a building that must 
be by now positively soaked in‘ phonograph and gramophone 
‘historic associations. : 


As Rena was essentially a popular line, there is very little in 
its early history likely to interest readers of this magazine, though 
it may be worth noting that the music-hall rage of the day was 
Charlie Austin’s broad slapstick comedy sketch, “ Parker, P.C.”’, 
and this adapted for records. became the first enormous seller in 
a series of such sketches on Rena which included also uproarious 
affairs by Fred Kitchen, Lew Lake, George Carney, and Harry 
Tate. The latter made his “ Motoring’ as a double-sided 
12-inch record, really a very bold thing to do, but justified by its 
inclusion in that particular year’s Royal Command performance. 
One other title sticks out in the memory as a big seller over 
many years, a trifle called “‘The Herd Girl’s Dream” by 
Labitsky,. played by a violin, flute and harp trio. It was quite 
unsophisticated music, but we were still in simple, lighthearted, 
non-critical days. 

As a matter of fact, there was a large section of the record- 
buying public who were really trying to take this recorded music 
seriously. The popular chorus songs of the day were, as now, 
the immediate big sellers, but there were many people who 
used their machines to give them music a little more sukstantial 
in character. This music, however, was what we call light 
music to-day, ballads, band pieces, musical comedy songs and 
waltzes, light orchestral selections, instrumental solos, trios, etc., 
with a fairly generous smattering of grand opera, the latter not 
unnaturally usually restricted to outstanding airs of the type 
of the Miserere, “‘ Star of Eve,” and ‘‘ La Donna e mobile.” 
Symphonies, concertos and the like were unknown. 


For a year or two there was little forward movement in the 
development of the public taste in music as expressed in records, 
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though a change in machine styles ought to be mentioned. 


By people of refinement, the style of the gramophone with its 
flaring brass or coloured “ flower” or “‘ morning glory”? horn, 
was a complete bar to introducing it into their homes. Such a 
thing would have been incongruous in any scheme of furnishing. 
So the coming of the “ hornless ” type about 1910-11 should be 
noted because it was to play a vital part in securing the accept- 
ance of the instrument and, with it, recorded music, in homes 
where the horn style was taboo. 


The first internal horn machines were merely designed for 
portability and were announced for outdoor use. Then as these 
were improved, came devices for controlling the volume, such 
as it was. The popular-price models had no lids, but by degrees 
these came in and with them a short era of “‘ disguise ” design. 
All sorts of shapes were adopted, two I recall being an occasional 
table fitted with a drawer for the turntable and mechanism, 
and a miniature grand piano. But these early departures from 
naturally developed standards, although created for the express 
purpose of overcoming visual prejudice, never caught on. 

The main objection to the internal horn models was that the 
volume was not to be compared with the power of the external 
flower horn type. It was thin and muffled. For a time experi- 
ments to improve the volume failed, though the Decca portable 
with its reflector-horn, during the war of 1914-1918, overcame 
it rather successfully. But it was not until some years after the 
war, about 1923, that a big open tone in hornless models was 
achieved. That, however, is another story to be taken in the 
right place. 


By 1910, too, the Columbia Company had found the demand 
for the Rena discs making such a heavy call upon their factory 
that they approached Louis Sterling with the proposal that 
they should acquire the Rena business and with it Sterling 
himself and his little staff. So we saw the Rena re-christened 
as Columbia-Rena and the old purely Columbia record repertoire 
was discontinued. 

Just at this time, the Copyright Act, which was under discussion 
by a Parliamentary committee, was exercising everyone. There 
was some fear that the sudden imposition of a mechanical royalty 
upon repertoires of thousands of copyright titles would jeopardise, 
if not completely ruin the industry, but this fear was never 
realised. There was one feature of the proposed bill that divided 
the industry into two camps. In the original draft it made 
possible the granting by a composer or his legal representatives 
of an exclusive licence. This meant that the exclusive right to 
record a new work could be sold to a single manufacturer to 
the absolute excluSion of all others. To this, a large section of 
the trade, headed by Louis Sterling and Jimmie Hough, offered 
opposition to such effect that the clause was defeated and in its 
place inserted one decreeing that once permission had been 
granted for recording a work, any other manufacturer had the 
right to record it on payment of the statutory royalty. By this 
was broken the threat of a monopoly that might have destroyed 
the healthy competition that was to follow. In parenthesis, it 
may be added that some attempt was subsequently made to 
exercise a somewhat similar control by publishers withholding 
permission for the making of orchestrations necessary for 
orchestral accompaniments, but after a time these things 
straightened themselves out. One valuable concession was given 
by the Act. All works recorded up to two years after the date 
of the Act (July, 1912) were subject to a royalty of only 2} per 
cent., as against the statutory royalty thereafter of 5 per cent. 


The work entailed by the passing of the Act was stupendous. 
Thousands of titles had to be examined and dealt with by every 
manufacturer. Special books of copyright forms were printed, 
and in connection with every title separate notices served by 
registered post on the author, composer, and publisher. From 
the day the Act was passed until it came into operation a year 
later, everybody who could be spared in our organisation (now 
considerably enlarged by absorption into the Columbia Company) 
spent their time getting out these statutory notices, often working 
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late into the night. In the majority of cases they were addressed 
care of the publishers, but where no such information existed, 
the notices had to be advertised in the London Gazette. In one 
case, I recall, the publishers refused information of any kind, 
declining even to accept the statutory notices, a peculiar attitude, 
since most publishers were able to persuade their composers to 
share with them or dispose of to them their newly-created 
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mechanical rights. 
woke up. 

But, by degrees, the copyright situation became clearer and 
difficulties were smoothed out. Even so, the risks record manu- 
facturers knowingly and unknowingly ran in those early days 
of the operation of the Copyright Act made one shudder. 

(To be continued) 


It was some years before this publisher 


THE PROMS—AS USUAL 


By W. S. MEADMORE 


| ISTENING, one morning, to a rehearsal of one of the prom- 
enade concerts, it was hard to imagine that everything was 
not as usual. There was Sir Henry, shirt sleeves rolled up, 
conducting with that precise, business-like beat we have got to 
know so well, and the orchestra, serious and intent on their job, 
playing as well to an empty hall as they would that evening to 
the enthusiastic promenaders. The bows of the strings moved 
together and in perfect time ; one remembered that this unanimity 
of bowing was one of Sir Henry’s earliest reforms. I also recalled 
that it was eighteen years ago that he first introduced women 
into the orchestra. Of course, the years had brought minor 
changes ; after all this was the 46th season of the concerts, one 
expected such changes. The Hall itself has lately been redecorated; 
the cluster of palms in the centre of the promenade disturbed a 
sentimental memory in me of the fountain that once plashed 
there. ‘‘ We always had trouble with it,” Sir Henry told me 
later. ‘‘ In fact,”? he went on, ‘‘ we had a succession of fountains. 
They all leaked, we had trouble with every one. So the palms 
were substituted. This year it was suggested that we should 
dispense with the flowers at the base of the platform. But I 
would not agree to that.” And I was glad he hadn’t, for there 
they were, a glorious splash of colour along the “ footlights ” of 
the orchestra. The rehearsal had just begun as I had arrived 
and found a seat. A few charwomen were finishing clearing 
up the odds and ends left behind by the previous night’s occupants 
of the upper circle ; one leaned upon her broom and seemed to 
listen with approval to Palmgren’s 4th Piano Concerto. That 
did not surprise me, it must be reckoned one of Sir Henry’s 
greatest triumphs that he had made good music popular. I 
remembered those long years of promenade concerts, the packed 
houses, the amazing stillness and silence of the standing 
‘* prommers ” while music was being played, and their roars of 
appreciation when the piece was over. 

But there were changes. Some of the orchestra were dressed 
in khaki and blue uniforms. And when the concerto came to 
an end Sir Henry handed the baton to Basil Cameron climbed 
to a seat in the circle and with a score and a small silver bell in 
front of him directed, as it were, the Sibelius No. 2, from this 
vantage point. That came as a surprise to me, I had never 
before seen him hand the baton to anyone else, one does not 
realise that Sir Henry grows older and that he is now actually 71. 
You would not think so from the energy and vitality he puts into 
his conducting. But if Cameron had taken the baton it was still 
Sir Henry’s interpretation. From time to time he rang his bell, 
the orchestra stopped playing, and Cameron looked round and 
up to listen to Sir Henry’s comments. ‘‘ Doesn’t sound to me like 
piano out here. Much too strong. Just a breath—three pianos ! ” 
‘“* Very tenderly, horns.”’ ‘‘ Can you get a little comma to creep 
in before the subito piano?” ‘‘ Very strong semi-quaver rhythm 
here for wood and trumpets,” and Sir Henry hummed the theme 
with his throaty reedy voice. His ear is perfect, such remarks as 
“I don’t hear the C sharp on the violas,” and “I missed the 
D natural on the second flute,” were frequent. It was one of his 
innovations in early days really to tune his orchestra. This, 
together with the permanent orchestra he founded, and his 
insistence on frequent rehearsals, including sectional rehearsals 
for brass, wood and strings, enabled him to raise orchestral 





playing in this country to a consistently high level undreamt of 
before. 


After the rehearsal I strolled across the road with Sir Henry 
and Lady Wood to the Langham Hotel where they are staying 
during the present promenade season. Sir Henry remarked that 
had the B.B.C. been responsible for this season he had hoped 
that his labours would have been lightened and that some of his 
colleagues—Sir Adrian Boult, Sir Hamilton Harty, Sargent, 
Cameron, young Austin from Bournemouth, Neil Kelly and 
Julius Harrison would have taken it in turns to conduct the 
Saturday concerts and thus given him a long week-end. But 
his new backers had not been able to see eye-to-eye with him 
over this, and so nothing had come of the suggestion. ‘‘ Few 
people realise,’ continued Sir Henry, “‘ that besides the concerts, 
I rehearse for three hours every morning and often for two hours 
in the afternoon with the soloists and the composers.”” He spoke 
with enthusiasm of the L.S.O. ‘“*.At the beginning of the war,” 
he said, “‘ there was no work for orchestral players ardthe L.S.O. 
was temporarily disbanded. It was then that I offered to conduct 
for them and the first concert we gave at the Queen’s Hall was 
crowded out. Since then, with the assistance of the Pilgrim Fund 
we have been able to give a series of concerts in the provinces, 
and wherever we play the hall is sold out. A week ago we gave 
a concert at Leicester of purely orchestral music—no soloists, no 
pianists, no vocalists—and an audience of 3,000 sat perfectly 
still and hardly breathed during the performance of the music.” 

Sir Henry said he was convinced that never had there been 
such a desire for good music, and he felt that this was greatly 
due to the gramophone—a great educator which had familiarised 
people with classical music. Lady Wood commented they 
received hundreds of letters on this subject ; typical for a soldier 
to write and say “ I see you have made a new record of so and so, 
which I am going to buy.” Sir Henry thought that a good 
gramophone record was superior to the wireless: it had better 
balance and more colour. 


He recalled the early days of recording when, he said, it was 
most uncomfortable and mechanical to play and sing into a 
trumpet and bell, and how difficult tt was to make orchestral 
records, the ’cellos, for example, having to stand for a phrase, 
and the constant shifting by the orchestra of positions ; all this 
did not lead to natural results. Now everything was entirely 
different. ‘‘ My great regret,”’ Sir Henry continued, “is that the 
perfection of gramophone recording came too late to leave for pos- 
terity to appreciate the perfection of such a voice as Battistini. I 
think he was the most wonderful singer I’ve ever heard ; his 
quality, his phrasing and the beauty of his tone was unforgetable. 
I canstill hear that wonderful open tone of his. Even at fifty his 
voice sounded as fresh as ever.” 


Before I went I asked Sir Henry if the present promenade 
season was really his farewell. He looked at me with a twinkle. 
“Well,” he remarked, “ if the present series should be inter- 
rupted, I shall certainly finish them some other time.” “ But if 
they are not interrupted ?” I persisted. Lady Wood laughed. 
**T think he is already regretting that farewell inscribed on the 
prom programmes.” ‘‘ Well, we shall see,” said Sir Henry, 
shaking my hand. 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


Album of French Songs 


Gerald Moore broadcast recently a most interesting account 
of his recording experi¢nces as. accompanist to famous singers 
and instrumentalists and it is probably fair to claim that there 
is at present no pianist whose name appears oftener on labels 
or whose “‘ support ” is more keenly sought by recording artists 
of the first rank. The recent Decca album in which he colla- 
borated with Albert Sammons was a useful addition to his score. 

Now comes news that Mr. Moore was chosen to accompany 
Miss Maggie Teyte in the long desired album of French songs 
which we shall owe to the enterprise of Messrs. Rimington Van 
Wyck. The Managing\Director of this firm, Mr. Fred Smith, 
is rather the Hurricane than the Spitfire of the gramophone 
world, and his unbreakable courage in sponsoring the private 
issue of records of this calibre in war time deserves a great success. 


Spare Records 

It has, not unnaturally occurred to most of our readers that 
they have some gramophone records, duplicate or discarded, in 
decent condition, and that they would like to send them to some 
crowded canteen or lonely outpost on land or sea where they 
would be appreciated. Now is the time to sort out those records 
and send them to a central spot from which they can be dis- 


ANALYTICAL NOTES 


tributed to the best advantage before the long evenings have 
set in. Under the Regional Scheme each County has its own 
Welfare Officer who looks after the “‘ comforts ”’ of local troops ; 
his name and the address of his depot are easy to ascertain. 
For the Navy specifically there are county depots organised 
under Admiralty instructions by the Incorporated Soldiers and 
Sailors Help Society, 122 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3, 
and for the Royal Air Force the records should be sent to the 
R.A.F. Comforts Committee, 20 Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 

To save time and money it should be emphasised that records 
should be in reasonably good condition and not of pre-electric 
years, however “vintage” they may be; and also that no 
acknowledgment or thanks should be expected unless the donor 
sends name and address—and perhaps a stamped envelope too. 


Readers please note 


The temporary address of the B.C.N. Co. is 266 Holmesdale 
Road, South Norwood, S.E.25. Telephone number LIV. 1209 
to which all future communications should be sent. 

May we also remind readers that all letters for THE 
GRAMOPHONE should be sent to 49 Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex, telephone number Wordsworth 2010, the lease 
of our Soho Square office having now expired. 


AND FIRST REVIEWS 


(Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List) 


ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


Edwin Fischer and Chamber Orchestra: Concerto in 
F minor (Bach). Das Donnerwetter (K.534) (Mozart). 
H.M.V., DB4679-80 (12 ins., 12s.). 

Most pleasing, in both performance and recording. There is 
the good N.G.S. Bartlett of ten years ago, but (notably in the 
sustentation of the slow movement and the athletic vim of the 
finale) this goes beyond it; and as to the Decca of one year 
ago, though it is not to hand, a re-reading of my notes (August, 
1939, Pp. 106: Borowsky and Lamoureux) does not bring to 
memory any particular gleam of quality, style or recording that 
would be likely to put it above this excellent example—one of 
the best—of Bach playing. There is more than the common 
hearty bustle in the first movement. One has long ago settled 
down to expect a rather high average of plodding, in any such 
music, more’s the pity. . Fischer, whose Bach has so often been 
soundly satisfying, finds what seem to me good levels of both 
pace and power, breadth and delicacy. The first movement 
early takes to triplet expansion of the idea, and then to its support 
by some of that soft passage-work that so happily prepares for 
another presentation of the one thought. Herein the piano 
(presumably, in the original, a violin)}.should discourse like a 
philosopher. Fischer, one feels, is that. If there be an instant 
of hurry, that is all I find in debit. It is a slight movement— 


table-talk, if you like. All the more reason why it should be 
carried off with an air. I think it was Rosa Newmarch who used 
the phrase “‘ patient endurance ”’ for the spirit of the slow move- 
ment—thinking of that mood in the cantatas. Lovely curves 
are in order, and the piano tone must sustain. How we missed 
that quality in the old recording days, when every note was a 
more or less spiky failure! There are one or two bits of tone- 
dovetailing here which I greatly admire: one of the main 
cadences, ? in. from the end, in particular. By “‘ dovetailing ” 
I mean joining one note to another so that the necessarily fading 
end-of-tone of the first (this is the piano’s supreme weakness : 
every note begins to fade the instant it is sounded) is matched, 
for volume, by the note that follows it. If you match starts of 
notes—especially in slow time—you will never get a perfect 
cantabile. It is this aural attention and muscular discrimination 
that one toils for, in learning to play the piano (I speak for 
myself: great players toil too, but they get there infinitely faster). 
After forty years, how long the road still to be trod, how short 
and uncertain the distance won! 

The finale tackles a larger area of ideas and figuration, though 
it does not lose the spice of epigram, to back up which a sharper- 
set feeling is in order (it is a splendid contrast to both the others : 
not as sometimes one feels, rather too much like No. 1), 
Concision, decision, go together. There is no room for show, 
no need to hurry : perhaps no excuse for even the tiniest blemish 
in a chord, as once we get ; but that is trifling. What is important 
is the sense of Bach’s trim, calm all-seeing architecture, and 
the pleasure of hearing string orchestra and soloist as a united 
family. Fischer’s combination, at its exhilarating best, as here, 
takes a lot of beating. 

The Mozart is another of those dance-pieces written in Vienna, 
This one is an excited affair, with a specially chic middle section, 
in which the woodwind changes the scene, as Mozart so wonder; 
fully cari, in a few bars. Tone-colour and pitch, a few melting 
harmonies, and you can conjure up any kind of scene you like, con- 
trasting with the thunderstorm which the rest of the music suggests, 
against (perhaps) a background of court diversion thus interrupted. 
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The orchestra puts this forth in perfectly appropriate colouring, 
and the delightful recording frames the finished picture to 


admiration. 


B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra (Boult) : Marche Slave, Op. 31 
(Tchaikovsky). H.M.V., DB3971. (12 ins., 6s.). 

I have been for years hoping to add this title to my gaffes, 
Englished as Slaves’ March, but in vain. Won’t some kind 
journalist oblige a fellow-slave? Its origin as an occasional 
piece, written in 1877 for a concert got up by Nicholas Rubin- 
stein, to benefit wounded soldiers, makes it decidedly the opposite 
—a march reminding those who fought Turkey of native themes, 
and so of the freedom for which they fought. Presumably the 
tunes are Serbian, or of other Southern Slavonic provenance. 
With a differing connotation, it is thus appropriate to-day. 
Russia’s help secured what measure of success Serbia could get 
out of this trouble, and so we find the Russian national anthem 
making, appropriately, a bass, after we have had the opening 
lament, which has a rich dark colour of its own. This is worked 
up into a higher range, suggesting, perhaps, the triumph that 
is more certainly forecast towards the end. Before the end of 
side 1 comes a trio tune of a dance-order. Early on side 2 the 
Russian anthem roars out in the bass. Perhaps we have rather 
more than we need of that first theme? The next bit is welcome, 
with its cheerful insouciance, backed up again by the Russian 
anthem. The coda is just a good rowdy maffick. The recording 
achieves a reasonable degree of vigour-without-coarseness. 
There was a Decca (Berlin) recording in May, 1939, I see, 
but I have no comparison by memory, so will leave these two 
to some probable future Second Notice. 


Sadler’s Wells Orchestra (Walton): Ballet Suite, The 
Wise Virgins (Bach-Walton). C3178, 9. (12 ins., 8s.). 
This new Wells ballet was given an excellent descriptive 
page in the Musical Times for June. It would be difficult to 
condense the full description and comment, so, as I have not 
seen the production, I borrow a phrase or two from W. McN. 
I think these discs contain not quite the whole of the music 
which Walton has re-orchestrated from Bach cantatas for the 
*‘ masque-like presentation of the parable.” The first record 
contains, according to the titling: What God has done is rightly 
done ; Lord, hear my longing ; See what His love will do. C3179 has: 
Ah, how ephemeral ; Sheep may safely graze; Praise be to God. 
There appear to be one or two other items used in the ballets : 
Nos. 1 and 2, respectively the famous chorale Wachet auf (Sleepers, 
wake), and a bass air from Cantata 142. What God has done (No. 3) 
is repeated as No. 8. The music, I read, was chosen by Constant 
Lambert. There are the bridegroom, the bride, and her sorrow- 
ing parents, but he comes to her “ in a vision, escorted by angels.” 
The foolishness of the unwise virgins is somewhat literally inter- 
preted, with laughter in the spirit (hence the choice of the 
sprightly opening number, and of No. 6 Ah, how fleeting). Both 
these are of the frequent Bach type in which a hymn-tune is 
decorated, standing out more or less prominently the while, 
or between interpolations. Here the chorale characterises the 
serious, the accompaniment and interlude the more frivolous, 
set of attendants ; as, Mr. McNaught remarks, in the chorale- 
preludes “heaven and earth frequently join issue, maestoso 
against scherzando.” After the brisk, endearing No. 1 we have 
an organ chorale-prelude, Herzlich tut, orchestrated. On side 2 
comes a tenor air from Cantata 85, Seht was die Liebe tat (See 
what His love). Here the Bachian oboe is most sweetly employed, 
while “ the company is beautifully recumbent in sleep, and the 
bridegroom approaches the bride.” 

The second disc begins with the opening chorus from Cantata 
26, Ah, how fleeting. I find the orchestration a little shrill. The 
Sheep air finds the bride being decked, and going to her bridal, 
attended by the wise virgins. Old devotees of the N.G.S. will 
remember a delicious little record of part of this music, which 
comes from a secular Cantata, Was mir behagt. The final pages 
show the bridal procession returning, to the music of the finale 
of Cantata 129, Gelobet sei der Herr, mein Gott. Very little of this 
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music appears to have been recorded in any form: I note, apart 
from the Sheep extract, the tenor air which is used: for No. 5, 
See what His love. It is thus very agreeable to have, in any form, 
further portions of the cantatas, many of which are neglected. 
The recording appears to give a good account of the music 
(I have not seen Mr. Walton’s score), and though I suppose 
some of the matter might be made to sound a little blander, 
I greet the two records with cordial appreciation, thankful for 
the widening of Everyman’s opportunity to develop his insight 
into the spirit of Bach in works which are not nearly so accessible, 
as far as performances go, as the orchestral or even the precious 
and revealing organ works. 


Philadelphia Orchestra (Ormandy): Suite from Dido and 
Aeneas (Purcell, re-scored Cailliet). Score (vocal), Oxford. 
H.M.V., DB3975, 6. (12 ins., 1s.). 


Purcell is perhaps not easy to esteem rightly. He was unlucky, 
living so short a life in so poor an age. Dramatically, he was a 
genius. In some other respects he faltered : perhaps, at moments, 
paltered. The allegro of the overture counts for littl—mere 
heartiness, in rather feeble imitation ; but the slow introduction 
draws a solemn hand across its age, and lifts a curtain upon 
mystery: mark how it rises, and its uneasy harmonies. Next 
comes the duet between Dido’s maid Belinda and another 
woman, which is taken up by the chorus. This, in Greek fashion, 
comments on the action, encouraging hero and heroine to 
pursue their love without the fear which oppresses Dido. The 
prelude to the sorceress’ incantation follows. This shares a phrase 
and a feeling with the slow Introduction to the work. As else- 
where, the music is touched up, cosmetically, and rather thickened, 
harmonically. The witch, of course, is to scheme, with her evil 
sisters, the ruin of the love affair. The Echo Dance of Furies is 
a delicious end to their machinations, and to Act 1: the calling 
and answering effects are exquisite. Here is the pure genius 
again, working with complete ease. 

On the other disc are the short preface to the opening of 
Act 2, the scene in the grove where the lovers come to hunt 
and picnic. We switch to the start of Act 3, the bluff music of 
the dockside, with a touch of that English good-humour in which 
Purcell was so rich. The last scene given begins with Dido’s 
recitative, as she feels the approach of death. The great air 
on its ground bass is then played, but with too lingering a 
rubato for my liking ; and again there is a little change in some 
harmonies. The air is taken very slowly—dragged, and so to 
my mind partly spoiled. I don’t like this, overpowered as it 
also is by the scoring. The music is one of the great simplicities 
of art, which should not be over-painted and drawled thus, 
however apt the recording is, as here, to the scoring. Barbirolli’s 
version, on DB3730 (see May, 1939, p. 515), was far better. 
No, this is not the way to bring home to us Purcell’s heart- 
touching power! I always think the final chorus, “ With 
drooping wings,” the most perfect scene-closing thought, and 
musical expression of it, in any opera—the tenderest, most 
poignant elegy ever written, perhaps. You get this in the complete 
Decca recording of the work. 


COLUMBIA 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Weingartner) : Mephisto 
Waltz (Liszt) ; Overture, The Ruins of Athens (Beet- 
hoven). Col., LX897, 8. (12 in., 12s.). 


This is another work that I must Second Review, when I can 
get around to it. The H.M.V. recording (Boston) was noticed 
in November, 1936, and A.R. dealt with Kilenyi’s piano discs 
in July of 1939, p. 61. Faust and Mephistopheles visit an inn 
where villagers are enjoying themselves. The devil raises 
another tune on the peasant’s fiddle whilst Faust makes the 
pace with the landlord’s daughter. The amorous nightingale 
is heard, Faust and the maiden run off, and the devil’s dance is 
left triumphing: That last side is slightly comic, now. Liszt 
worked too hard atthe hurdy-gurdy. Pardon! I love the old 











man, even in his most roué-ish vein of diablerie, but the make-up 
is so thick. The music is, of course, not well described merely 
as a waltz ; it is a symphonic poem, with easily-labelled elements : 
the instrument-tuning, the rustic (meant to be) waltz, with 
several themes, fairly fully treated ; then the amoroso cello strain, 
to which passion rises. Vivace fantastico brings Mephistopheles 
to the fore ; more amoroso, followed by a reminiscence of the 
beginning, showing the countryfolk now stampeded by devilish 
art. The evil one (fantastico) raises his hand, there is a pause ; 
the nightingale sings, the harp cadenzas and the scene closes in. 
In both suavity and rhythmic intensity I enjoyed the perform- 
ance, and the recording’s velvety sheen comes very near to my 
idea of perfection. 

After these goings-on, Beethoven comes as a shock, though 
a good deal of it is in light style. I think he was feeling a bit 
sportive when he wrote it as a commission in 1811. Kotzebue 
was not at his best in the notion of the pardoned Minerva’s 
revisiting her Athens, and finding what the Barbarian has done 
to it. Among the thousands of plays I read in my youth (plays 
were for a time a consuming passion) I remember bits of one 
or two by Kotzebue—The Stranger, and one about Spaniards 
in Peru or somewhere. I have not read The Ruins of Athens. 
I cannot think that Beethoven made much of this mythological 
panorama. It was not K’s strong line, which was character- 
comedy and melodrama—device and “‘ situation.’? The over- 
ture starts with an odd little melodramatic swirl, as if Beethoven 
were feeling the tread of the stage. The next bit is from a duet 
sung by two desolate Greek slaves. They do not get much of 
a show, for a trifle of slow march-theme follows quickly. The 
general run of the overture is now entered upon, with the expected 
couple of themes, and a good deal of cres. and hearty rum-ti-tum 
music that doesn’t amount to much. I don’t think Beethoven 
ever set much store by it. It was a job, and he turned out some- 
thing sufficiently good for the occasion. I should have preferred 
something else as a fill-up. 


Louis Kentner and London Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Beecham): Piano Concerto in A, (K.414) (Mozart). 
Col., LX894-6. (12 in., 18s.). 

A strong, satisfying performance of one of the choicest, most 
highly individual concertos. It is richly recorded, in fine purity. 

The work is one of three concertos written in December, 1782, 
for the concerts which Mozart got up, as one means of livelihood. 
A.R. noticed the other recording (Kathleen Long and Neel: 
September, 1935, p. 148. It then cost only 7s. 6d.). I will put 
in on the Second Review list. 

The recording can be well recommended. I say a word about 
the soloist later. The themes are of the slickest, most engaging 
sort. You can easily tell the second subject by the “ attention ” 
to which the company is pulled up for it. There is after it another 
theme which, when the piano takes up matters for discussion, 
is not dealt with—yet. You will enjoy the way the piano at once 
plays about with the ideas, decorating them, and going off for 
quite a little cruise on one saucy boat (a new one) until the 
strings gently draw his attention to No. 2 ; so he takes that up, 
and so side 1 is filled with this exposition. Side 2 finds a more 
forcible mood, in free exploration (scarcely development), 
until there is a piano pause, and we start recapitulation. In 
the middle of this side there is a capital bit of diversion, on the 
way to No. 2. About an inch from the end of the side the piano 
takes up and plays with the theme that we noted that he avoided, 
first time round. The cadenza comes on side 3. 

In the slow moment we find a theme (No. 2) that is fairly 
surely a recalling of No. 1 in the first movement (start of side 4). 
This movement (LX8q5) is one of the best to choose for anyone 
to whom you want to expound Mozart’s deep tenderness: 
expounding not with words, of course, but by the music’s inward 
persuasion. There are many such movements ; I know few that 
speak so directly to the heart as this, and speaks what we feel 
to be a universal language. 

The finale’s first two themes are purely aphoristic. That 
second, Three Blind Mice one is an old timer indeed, but anything 
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will do to start the roundabout, and before No. 1 comes again, 
at the end of side 5, it has already set going a cheerful train of 
ideas. A nice place, this turn-over : just as we are going to have 
a new adventure. 7.B.M. come again early on side 7, with 
new tails. Much fun as they run after them (orchestra, just before 
the cadenza, which cuts them off.) The coda (the real “ tail ”’) 
plays the Haydnish game of pause and surprise, before No. 1 
winds up. 

Kentner is a good though not (so far as this recording shows) 
a superlative Mozartean. This work needs a slightly more 
delicate hand for the two outer movements. Its gentleness is 
not, I hasten to say, abused: indeed, the soloist has an affec- 
tionate finger ; it is just that I think someone like Hess would 
be the ideal pearler for this delicately-strong, perhaps one might 
say feminine work (in the modern sense). 


Columbia Broadcasting Symphony Orchestra (Howard 
Barlow) : Suite, English Folk Songs (Vaughan Williams, 
arr. Jacob). Col., DB1930, 1. (10 in., 6s.). 

This is a nice compliment from our American friends. 
Vaughan Williams wrote this suite for military band, in which 
form it was recorded by Decca (this is withdrawn: I do not 
know if since the date of the Enc. of Rec. M. it has again been 
done in that form). The first side is based on I’m seventeen come 
Sunday, a modal tune found, Cecil Sharp noted, in the Scots 
Musical Museum, as re-written by. Burns, though set to a different 
tune from this. The rather pounding style seems to me to suit 
the brass better than an orchestra ; but the tune is a sweet coaxer 
when lightly set forth. My Bonny Boy (sides 2 and 3) brings 
us to the tender root of much beauty in native song, that strong 
natural pathos that we all acknowledge and cherish, however 
much we think that too much had been made of other, more 
jingling aspects of very ordinary folk-stuff, which has become 
rather a precious cult. Sharp tells us that the earliest note of 
this tune seems to be in the time of Charles II. “ Bird ”’ instead 
of “‘ boy” is found in an early print ; perhaps this is ‘‘ burd ” 
—a young girl. This piece suits the orchestra admirably— 
better, I think, than the band. More of the lively stuff is on 
side 4—Somerset songs. The playing is on the vigorous side, 
right enough for much of the music. The recording has the 
slightly dark tang that these C.B.S.O. discs seem to carry. It is 
fairly fiery. I wonder if it gets all shades well? Now Mr. Barlow 
should send us a record or two of American folkery, which is 
not quite so determinedly modal as most of that which V.W. 
collects. The modality is native, but for some of us a bit wearing. 
Pardon, deep-dyed folkists, for our weakness ! W.R.A. 


INSTRUMENTAL AND CHAMBER MUSIC 


*Alfred Cortot (piano). Variations Serieuses, Op. 54 
and “Songs without Words ”—No. 1 in E major Op. 19 
(Mendelssohn). H.M.V., DB3266/7 (12 ins., 12s.) 

Being apart from the necessary works of reference at the 
moment I cannot say whether Mendelssohn’s Variations Serieuses 
has been recorded before: but it would be strange if this work, 
admittedly Mendelssohn’s most notable contribution to piano- 
forte literature, had been passed by. It was written in 1841, 
together with two other Sets of Variations which do not rise to 
anything like the same high level. The theme has a hymn-like 
flavour with chromatic harmony more akin to the Franck than 
to the Bach organ chorales. Cortot has pointed out that the term 
“serious”? is not to be interpreted “ boring”: and, indeed, 
there is nothing faintly approaching that in his beautiful and vivid 
performance of the work. There are seventeen variations in all 
and in most of them the theme is treated melodically rather than 
contrapuntally. The text is reasonably closely adhered too and 
though several of the variations run into one another the listener 
should find little difficulty in tracing the course of the theme. 
On Part 1 the first seven variations show a gradual increase 
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of speed up to the ninth variation (Part 2), after which there 
is a slackening of speed to moderato. This tenth variation is a 
brief fugal treatment of the theme and the eleventh a very 
Schumanesque one. The original tempo is resumed in the 
twelfth variation, to accommodate very rapid note groups. The 
theme is in the bass for the thirteenth variation and in the 
fourteenth variation—in the major key—one is given the true 
Mendelssohnian unction. It reminds one of the final slow move- 
ment of the last organ sonata. There is now some increase in 
the virtuoso character of the piano writing, notably in the 
seventeenth and longest variation. This ends with a codetta— 
an obvious recapitulation of the theme over a pedal point—and 
a final presto. Here alone Mendelssohn somewhat disappoints 
expectation. He seems to be working up for a burst of applause 
rather than throwing a last and really significant light on his 
theme—a really enlightening summing-up. There is, however, 
a little imaginative touch in the last bars that pleasantly surprises 
one. One cannot say better of Cortot’s brilliant performance 
than that he carries out to the full all that he has written about the 
work for the benefit of his pupils in his Cours d’ interpretation. 
His dynamic range and fine-pointed staccato bring out the 
nervous sensibility and romantic imaginative qualities of this 
fine and powerful work. On the spare side he plays, with great 
charm and warmth of tone, one of the best known of the ‘‘ Songs 
without Words.” The recording is as good as any that he has had. 


Eileen Joyce. Ballade No. 3 in A flat major Op. 47. (Chopin). 
Col. DXg76. (12 in., 4s.). 

There is much that is attractive in Miss Joyce’s handling of 
the A flat Ballade and the recording is better than she had for 
her July issue. I should like, however, to re-review this disc 
next month together with those made of this piece by Arrau 
and Moiseiwitsch fairly recently, and some older recordings. 
My impression at the moment is that Arrau’s version is the best. 
In the first part of the Ballade Miss Joyce seems a little heavy 
handed, though she takes a perfectly justifiable view of the 
emotional implications of the music. 


Kitain (piano) Die Fledermaus 
Col., DX977. (12 in., 4s.). 


There are no doubt some people who like this sort of trans- 
cription and the sheer virtuosity of the playing it requires might, 
to some degree, fascinate one in the concert hall. But, as recorded, 
not all the very considerable brilliance and élan of Kitain’s 
playing can reconcile me to what is both a noisy and perverse- 
seeming work. I felt much the same about parts of Rosenthal’s 
Carneval de Vienne and said so. Surely Strauss’ charming tunes 
do not call for contrapuntal ingenuity—unless very delicately 
applied—and are they not spoilt by the continual blurring of 
outlines? Someone said that Rosenthal wished to depict, in 
his transcription, the popping of corks and the resultant fuddle- 
headedness of the tipsters. This might be fairly amusing in the 
concert hall but does not make the sort of record I should care 
to hear again, still less to buy. A quiet movement on Part 2 
seems like an oasis in a desert of jangle and blur. This is not 
Kitain’s fault and certainly not Strauss’. And to consider the 
piece as an original work on a given theme would not make me 
enjoy it any the more. 


(J. Strauss-Godowsky). 


Josef Hassid (violin) Gerald Moore (piano accompaniment) : 
Capricieuse, Op. 17 (Elgar). Melodie, Op. 

42, No. 3 (Tchaikovsky). H.M.V. Bgo074. (10 in., 3s.). 
This violinist plays on an instrument with a full, but curiously 
dark, quality of tone. He evidently has plenty of temperament 
and is apt to give rein to it without always considering the 
requirements of the musical phrase. He makes rather too much 
of a show piece of the Elgar—a piece probably written as a 
Christmas present for the composer’s wife—and it would have 
benefited by simpler treatment. The Tchaikovsky Melodie 
comes from a set of three pieces for violin and piano called 
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Souvenir d’un lieu cher. Besides its characteristic, if repetitive, charm 
one of its phrases amusingly reminds one of the ubiquitous Trees. 
The music suits the player better than the Elgar. In this present 
recording the balance between violin and piano is exceptionally 
good. It is at all times possible to hear what Gerald Moore is 
doing ; and as he has a nice little outburst in the Tchaikovsky 
and is one of the best accompanists before the public, this fact 
is welcome. It was Josef Hassid, who still in his early teens, re- 
cently made a great success with the Tchaikovsky Violin Concerte 
at a Polish concert in London. 


William Pleeth (Cello) Margaret Good (Piano). Sonata in 

F Op. 99 and Ballade in G minor Op. 118 No. 3 (Brahms). 

Decca Ko3o0-3. (12 in., 12s.). 

It was very bad luck on these two young artists that the superb 
Casals-Horszowski recording of the F major Sonata should have 
coincided with their own version of the work: and I fear it will 
be cold comfort to tell them that, in any case, one could not give 
high praise to their recording. The opening movement might be 
labelled a piano solo with cello obbligato, so vehemently does 
Miss Good hurl herself at the keyboard from the word “ go”: 
while her unfortunate partner is heard faintly playing to him- 
self in the background. The score, however, marks forte for the 
cello, who is announcing the first part of the main theme, and 
piano for the piano! Then Miss Good’s sforzandi have been so 
over-stressed that the double-forte-z which dramatically precedes 
the lead back to the recapitulation quite fails of effect. As 
recorded, the lack of romance in the cellist’s lower notes is also 
very marked. There is some nice sensitive playing in the slow 
movement but it is taken at too quick a pace, which is fatal 
when there is so much detail to be fitted in. The codetta at the 
end of the first section is beautifully done: and it is a pity that the 
playing of the whole Sonata was not at this level. Surely the break 
could be arranged to avoid interrupting the lovely modulation 
to the major key at the recapitulation. It is not easy, but in 
the H.M.V. recording it is done more happily. 

In the Scherzo clear articulation is sacrificed to speed, and the 
cello specially suffers. Miss Good is properly restrained in the 
long Trio but is apt to be rather inconsiderate again in the Finale, 
which is otherwise done with quite a lot of charm and feeling. 

This spirited pianist enjoys herself in Brahms’ vigorous G 
minor Ballade—chosen for the fill-up—but here, once more, 
the middle section would have made more effect if treated 
rather more expressively. There is a little deterioration in the 
piano tone on this side—it is good elsewhere—and the cello 
sounds always a bit dry in the sonata. I feel sure that in their 
next recording these two excellent artists will recover their form 
again and not pass records for issue in which the balance, from 
whatever cause, is so obviously faulty. A.R 


SONGS 


There was a time when it seemed hard to escape John Ireland’s 
Sea Fever, and yet a new recording reminded me that it had not 
come my way for some years. This fine setting of John Masefield’s 
poem deserves a good modern recording and receives it at the 
hands of Robert Irwin, a baritone new to me—a manly yet 
sensitive voice. On the other side of H.M.V. Bgo73 (3s.), Mr. 
Irwin sings The Road to the Isles, the words by Macleod and the 
music presumably arranged by Marjory Kennedy-Fraser and 
her daughter Patuffa. (The label states ‘‘ Patuffa and Kennedy- 
Fraser ’? which is somewhat misleading). The singer gives the 
effect of sailing away into the distance, singing each verse softer 
than the last. Gerald Moore accompanies on both sides of 
what is one of the best song records of recent months. Another 
Hebridean song comes from Sidney MacEwan now on Columbia 
DB1942 (3s.). This is An Eriskay Love Lilt. This is coupled with 
Coronach by Boulton and Barrett (the late Sir Harold Boulton was 
responsible for collecting and arranging many of these songs, 
about which there still remains much confusion—as with so much 
alleged folk music). At any rate Coronach is a lovely song, which 
should appeal even to those who care for none of these things. 
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Another newcomer is Bruce Dargavel who gives us a jaunty 
performance of A Bachelor Gay, that grand song which Tate (the 
“* that ” of the famous act—Clarice Mayne and That) contributed 
to “ The Maid of the Mountains,” now on tour and shortly to 
join “ Chu Chin Chow ” in London—may it be equally successful. 
From the latter show, Mr. Dargavel sings The Cobbler’s Song. 
I have heard better performances of each, but coupled on one 
record they should prove popular (Columbia DB1941, 3s.). 
We must go back a few more years to reach “ The Arcadians.” 
Lionel Monckton’s music has much in common with that of 
Leslie Stuart. It is music that still attracts the musician—an 
example is the skill with which the Overture to “‘ The Arcadians”’ 
is put together (Columbia has a good modern recording.) Many 
must have felt that we could do with a new record of The Pipes 
of Pan and this is now provided by Helen Hill whose bright 
soprano was noticed the other month in a vocal arrangement of 
Weber’s Invitation to the waltz. This is a delightful record, 
especially as it also brings us The Kerry Dance, Molloy’s runner-up 
to Love’s Old Sweet Song. This was popularised at the old Boosey 
Ballad Concerts, and it must be a long time since some of us 
realised that there is a slow middle section contrasting with the 
dance. Miss Hill’s accompaniment is allotted to an organ and 
two pianos. (Columbia DB1938, 3s.). 

And here is Love’s Old Sweet Song recorded once more, though 


SECOND 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS: FANTASIA ON A THEME BY 
TALLIS 





Decca, K815, 6. 
H.M.V., DB3958, 9. 


Boyd Neel String Orchestra. 
B.B.C. (Boult). 


Notes on the music, June, page 9. The Decca recording is 
labelled as “‘ personally supervised ’’ by the composer. This has 
a rather rougher quality in the ff tone, which gives a nip to the 
“‘ braying ”’ of the original reference (see my note). H.M.V. gets 
a more secret, withdrawn feeling in the quiet parts (e.g., early on 
side two) ; but there is not very much in it. For the smoother 
quality I slightly prefer H.M.V. The solo on side two is bigger 
in Decca. Certain delicacies, both in performance and recording, 
characterise the H.M.V. attack: more strings, too, presumably ; 
but that matters little. I should be satisfied with either set, and 


the Decca is much cheaper. W.R.A. 
BRAHMS: QUINTET IN F MINOR, OP. 34 
H.M.V., DB3694-8. Busch Quartet with Rudolf 
Serkin 
H.M.V., DBg70-4. Flonzaley Quartet with Harold 
Bauer 
Col., L2040-4. Lener Quartet with Mme. Loeser- 
Lebert 


Without being able to give precise reasons for it some readers 
have felt the Busch recording of Brahms piano Quintet to be 
not entirely satisfactory and have asked for it to be second- 
reviewed with the other recordings listed above. 

The Lener version was made in the Wigmore Hall, a fact 
which lends it—by reason of the ‘‘ echo ”—a certain verisimili- 
tude, though the acoustics of that hall do not make for clarity. 
Even so the recording now sounds thin and poor, even in the 
softer moments: and the balance is not good. In the opening 
of the slow movement, for example, the piano, and not the 
strings, seems to be accompanying: whereas it should be giving 
out the theme softly to the very soft octaves on viola and first 
violin. In any case the Quartet is not temperamentally suited 
to this work. 

The Flonzaley recording is now in the Historical Section of 
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this time as a duet by Anne Ziegler and Webster Booth, 
who this month desert musical comedy in favour of this old- 
timer and Maurice Besly’s charming The Second Minuet. What 
has happened to Mr. Besly, whose charming wit and personality 
for so long graced the profession ? (H.M.V., Bgo70, 3s.). Mr. 
Booth goes on to couple two popular songs by Oley Speaks— 
Morning and Sylvia, both admirably done on Bgo71, 3s. 
Richard Tauber and John McCormack send celebrity 
performances of well-loved songs. From Tauber we have One 
Alone from “‘ The Desert Song ’—the work of Harbach, Ham- 
merstein 2nd (why is it we never hear of the first of this dynasty ?), 
Mandel and Romberg, though I take it that it is the last of these 
that matters here—and Only a Rose from “‘ The Vagabond King”’ 
by Friml on Parlophone RO20488 (4s.). McCormack’s con- 
tributions are two of the Four Indian Love Lyrics by Amy 
Woodforde-Finden— Kashmiri Song and Till I Wake, accompanied 
by Gerald Moore on H.M.V. DA1746 (4s.). Somebody once 
said that Mrs. Woodforde-Finden never got nearer the East 
than Liberty’s, but she wrote some attractive melodies as Jack 
Hylton discovered some years ago. A Regal record (MR3345, 
1s. 6d.) has another song by Frank Quinn—Connamora Dan 
(not such an engaging character as Texas Dan!) and Seamus 
O’Doherty singing The Bells of Shandon—Irish songs with little 
export value. R.W. 


REVIEWS 


the H.M.V. catalogue. It is a fine, virile interpretation, con- 
spicuous for a good ensemble and most musicianly phrasing : 
but the wrong end of the telescope sort of recording makes it 
impossible to listen to the music in comfort and one could not 
recommend this set of records to the ordinary listener. It must 
always have a certain value for students and performers. We 
are left then with the modern Busch recording. I think our 
readers’ faint feelings of discomfort may come from the rather 
slow tempi used by Busch—though I do not object to it 
myself—and, again, the tone of the leader is not invariably 
pleasing : and to some may be always antipathetic. As I said in 
my first review (March, 1939) “the cello is often curiously 
weak and his pizzicati almost inaudible.” Nevertheless, if the 
recording is not all it should be, I still feel, as I then wrote, 
‘it would be hard to imagine a better performance, certainly 
not one with such a magnificent rhythmical ensemble.” 








MOZART: STRING QUARTET IN D MINOR, K.V.421 


Decca, Kg23-5. Blech Quartet. 
H.M.V., DB1357-8. Flonzaley Quartet. 
Col., L1963-7. Lener Quartet. 


Few words need be spent on the Lener recording of this 
Quartet. The recording itself is faint and feeble and the tone of 
the ultra-sweet kind with which the Quartet once used to seduce 
us before the leader adopted a more austere outlook. With the 
best recording in the world this mildly sweet interpretation 
would dwarf and devitalise Mozart’s tragic work. In spite of 
recording that is inadequate according to modern standards the 
Flonzaley version is by far the best of these three recordings. This 
Quartet has the dynamic range, the finesse, and flexibility of tone 
which the Blech organisation somewhat lack. They use throughout 
a rather quicker tempo than the Blech and the higher quality of 
their artistic imagination may be heard at such points as the 
final bars of the first movement (the cello passage), the F minor 
section of the slow movement, the D major variation of the 
last movement, and in the pi allegro final section, where the triplet 
semiquaver figure is treated spiccato (a sort of bouncing of the bow 
on the strings). The matter of choice is therefore simply resolved. 
For the best recording, the Blech, for the best interpretation 
of what is in essence a tragic work, the Flonzaley. ALR. 
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BRUNSWICK 
Woody Herman and His Orchestra 


Am.) 
see Alidnight Echoes (Bishop) (Am. Decca 
65979) (July 18th, 1939) 

*** Blue Dawn (Bishop, Adamson) (v by 
Woody Herman) (Am. Decca 
66674) (Sept. 26th, 1939) 
(Brunswick 03021—3s.) 


If you like slow sentimental melodies 
you'll like Blue Dawn. Woody Herman sings 
the vocal well enough in straight ballad 
style, and the sweet performance by the 
band is quite immaculate in its £‘ com- 
mercial ” way. 

Midnight Echoes is, however, the side. 
This is another sentimental melody, but in 
place of the conventional sentiment is the 
melancholy character which has been such 
a strong and fascinating feature of coloured 
jazz since its earliest days. And this char- 
acter is not found only in the tune, but 
also in the performance, which, with its 
tenor solo and wealth of Woody Herman’s 
lyrical clarinet, is not only a credit to what 
has always been a great band, but a com- 
‘mendable contribution to a month which 
is by no means without some outstandingly 
good examples of recorded jazz. 

Reproduction : Very good except for slightly 
excessive surface. 


Casa Loma Orchestra (Am.) 
*** Rock Island Flag Stop (Hathaway) 
(Am. Decca 67561) (April 17th, 1940) 
*** When Buddha Smiles (Freed, Brown, 
Zany) (Am. Decca 67562) (April 
17th, 1940) 
(Brunswick 03024—3s.) 
The revival of Buddha Smiles is not only 
a nice example of the Casa Loma Orchestra’s 
long renowned musicianship, but also an 
instance of their arranger’s taste and flair 
for tone colour effects. The first chorus is 
conspicuous for some very pleasing work 
by soft, muted brass, the third for similarly 
delightful writing for and playing by unison 
reeds. As bold reliefs to this there are solos 
by clarinet and trumpet which are no 
disgrace to swing and good playing by the 
ensemble, all supported by arhythm section 
which swings easily throughout the side. 
All round this is a nice pleasing piece of 
work in its quasi-“‘ commercial” way. 
Swing fans will, however, probably prefer 
the coupling, if only because the arrange- 
ment and performance are just as good 
and the tune is more definitely in the swing 
category. 
Reproduction: Good except for excessive 
surface hiss. 


Andrews Sisters (Am.) 
*** Down By The O-Hi-O (Olman, Yellen) 
(Am. Decca67226) (Feb. 21st, 1940) 
*** Tuxedo Function (Hawkins, Johnson, 
Feyne, Dash) (Am. Decca 67384) 
(March 23rd, 1940) 
(Brunswick 0301 1—3s.) 


67226—Acc. by Bernie Gluckman (bar) ; 
Red Soloman, Willis Kelly (tpis); Moe 
Zudecoff (trmb); Gene De Paul (pf) ; 
Carl Kress (g); Felix Giobbe (4) ; 
Henry Adler (ds). 

The recipe as it’s been for the last two 
years and more, and it still makes the best 


girls’ vocal trio on the wax. These Sisters’ 
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know not only how to present their numbers 
and get first rate arrangements and accom- 
paniments, but how to sing rhythmically 
and in tune and the value of a minimum 
of vibrato in music where a piquant tang 
is one of the chief necessities and attractions. 

Reproduction: Good, except for excessive 
surface hiss. 


Ethel Waters—Vocalist (Am. N.) 
*** How Can-I Face This Wearied World 
Alone ? (McRae, Mallory) (Am. 
Decca 63131) (Jan. 5th, 1938) 
** Moonglow (Hudson, de Lange, Mills) 
(Am. Decca 38352) (Aug. 20th, 1934) 
(Brunswick 03026—3s.) 


It must be over a dozen years ago when 
I first became an Ethel Waters fan—from 
hearing her singing such songs as Am I Blue 
and Birmingham Bertha (Columbia 5534), 
True Blue Lou and Travelin’ All Alone 
(Columbia 5648), Second-handed Man and 
Waiting At The End Of The Road (Columbia 
5664) etc. Ethel had it all—style, technique 
and a voice which could range from huskily 
caressive to bitingly expressive. 

Subsequently Ethel went the way of so 
many grand coloured artistes and tried to 
sing like the white folk. She became over suave. 
This was round about the time she made 
Moonglow, which, although the last chorus 
has some of the Waters individuality, is 
rather ineffective for all its polish. 

But she apparently realised her mistake 
in time, and by the time she came to record 
Wearied World much of the original Ethel 
had returned. You'll like this side. 

Reproduction: Good, except for rather 
excessive surface hiss. 


Milt Herth Trio (Am.) 
*** Honky Tonk Train Blues (Lewis) 
(Am. Decca 67541) (April 15th, 


1940) 
**The Girl With The Light Blue Hair 
(Raymond Scott) (Am. Decca 
67543) (April 15th, 1940) 
(Brunswick 03025—3s.) 
Herth (electric organ) with Morty Jacobs 
(p) ; Jack Conner (ds, vibraharp). 


Of the monthly rations by Milt Herth 
and his colleagues, which have been making 
their appearance regularly for months now, 
the Meade Lux Lewis opus is one of the 
best. It’s played, of course, as usual in 
boogie-woogie rhythm, and, whatever there 
may be to be said for or against Mr. Herth’s 
organ (in my humble opinion there’s a 
good deal both ways) the pianist and the 
drummer acquit themselves well. 

Jack Conner also shows up on his vibra- 
harp (party name for vibraphone) as an 
admirable disciple of Lionel Hampton in 
the coupling. But as the tune, for all the 
claims Raymond Scott may make to having 
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MUSIC 


composed it, is nothing more nor less than 
Gabriel-Marie’s_ well-known intermezzo, 
La Cinquantaine, the side can hardly be said 
to be the best thing that has ever happened 
as jazz. Still it, too, has its moments. 
Reproduction : Good, except for surface hiss. 


Les Brown and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
**Comanche War Dance (Ray Noble) 
(Am. Decca 67512) (April 9th, 1940) 
**4 Mellow Bit Of Rhythm (Williams, 
Walder) (Am. Decca 67513) (April 
gth, 1940) 
(Brunswick 03023—3s.) 


Brown (c/) with Steve Madrich, Herb 
Muse (altos) ; Wolfe Tayne, Ed. Scherr 
(tens) ; Bob Thorne, Ed. Bailey (épts) ; 
Si Zentner, Ronnie Chase, Warren 
Brown (irmbs); H. W. Rowland ()) ; 
Joe Petroni (z) ; John Knepper (dass) ; 
Ed. Julian (ds). 


The almost completely new line-up which 
Les Brown has recruited since he recorded 
Dance Of Blue Devils and Swamp Fire (Bruns- 
wick 02442) and Mutiny On The Bandstand 
and When You Wore A Tulip (Vocalion 
S211), which, although released respectively 
in 1937 and 1939, were both made at the 
same 1937 session, has turned out to the 
good. The new band may be rather less 
interesting—it has lost some of its spon- 
taneity and seems rather forced—but the 
ensemble is more disciplined, more precise, 
which is a step in the right direction. 

Mellow Bit Of Rhythm is the better side. 
It has more individuality and more buoyancy 
than Ray Noble’s new Comanche War Dance 
which needed more delicacy in its light and 
shade, more resilience, than it gets here. 

Reproduction: Tendency to over-recording, 
otherwise good. 


Ella Fitzgerald and Her Orchestra 

(Am. N.) 

**Sugar Blues (Williams, Fletcher) (v) 
(Am. Decca 67120) (Jan. 26th, 
1940 

* Imagination (Van Heusen, Burke) (v) 
(Am. Decca 67198) (Feb. 15th, 
1940) 

(Brunswick 03020—3s.) 

Ella Fitzgerald (vocalist) with— 

In 67120—Hilton Jefferson, Garvin 
Bushell (altos) ; Theodore McRae, Way- 
man Carver (tens); Richard Vance, 
Robert Stark, Taft Jordan (pis) ; George 
Matthews, Nat Storey, Sandy Williams 
(trmbs) ; Tom Fulford (p) ; John True- 
hart (zg); Beverly Peer (4) ; William 
Beason (ds). 

In 67198 — Chauncey Haughton, 
Edward Barefield (alios) ;_ McRae, 
“Lonnie” Simmons (ins); Vance, 
Irving Randolph, Jordan (épts) ; Mat- 








go 


thews, John Haughton, Williams (érmbs) ; 
Roger Ramirez (~); Truehart (g) ; 
Peer (5) ; Beason (ds). 

Any of you who remember Clyde McCoy 
and his sobbing trumpet’s Sugar Blues 
(Brunswick 03020) will find this version 
by Ella Fitz a decided improvement. 
Ella sings it in an easy, relaxed way, and 
if her style to-day is less interestingly 
individual than it used to be, her technique 
is perhaps even more finished. 

That last remark goes for IJmagination, 
too, but the whole thing is rather too 
sentimental and dull to be any great 
attraction. 

By the way, you'll notice some changes 
have recently taken place in the band— 
the late Chick Webb’s, of course, which 
Ella took over after his death. 

Reproduction: Good, except for excessive 
surface. 


DECCA 


Quintet Of The Hot Club Of France 
(French) 

**** Billets Doux (Reinhardt, Grappelly) 
(French Decca 4209hpp) 

****Teq For Two (Caesar, Youmans) 
(French Decca 5082hpp) (March 
22nd, 1939) 
(Decca F7568—2s.) 


4209—S. Grappelly (vin); D. Rein- 
hardt (solo g); J. Reinhardt, Eugene 
Vees (gs) ; R. Graffett (bass). 

5082—Grappelly (vin) ; D. Reinhardt 
(solo g) ; remainder unidentified. 


This slowish Tea For Two opens with 
Grappelly and Reinhardt playing a duet 
“out of tempo.” All very nice, but the 
record really starts when Reinhardt takes 
his solo in the next chorus, and exhibits a 
sense of melodic invention that is as much 
a credit to him as his wizardly technique. 
For the next chorus Grappelly takes over. 
Not quite as outstanding as regards melodic 
construction as some of his present day 
playing, but at least less repetitive than some 
of the records he made round about the 
time. 

More attractive melody is a feature 
of Reinhardt and Grappelly’s own tuneful 
Billets Doux. Reinhardt is again delightfully 
musical in the first chorus and plays even 
better stuff when in faster tempo he swings 
the second chorus. At the same tempo 
Grappelly takes the next two choruses and 
again does well. 

All round two excellent sides in which 
the accompaniment part of the Quintet 
more than adequately supports the soloists. 

Reproduction: Might be cleaner, but not 
too bad. 


Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra 

(Am. N.) 
*** You're A Lucky Guy (Cahn, Chaplin) 
(v) (Am. Decca 66985) (Dec. 18th, 


1939) 

*** You're Just A No Account (Cahn, 
Chaplin) (v) (Am. Decca 66986) 
(Dec. 18th, 1939) 

(Decca F7567—2s.) 


Armstrong (ipi, vocalist) with Rupert 
Cole, Charlie Holmes (alwus); Joe 
Garland, Bingie Madison (tens) ; Shelton 
Hemphill, Bernard Flood, Henry Allen, 
Jnr. (iis); Wilbur de Paris, Geo. 
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Washington, J. C. Higginbotham (irmbs); 
Luis Russell (~) ; Lee Blair (gz) ; Geo 
“Pop” Foster (b) ; Sidney Catlett (ds) 

Although these tunes are simple, every- 
day commercial numbers, you have only 
to look at the titles to realise they are just 
the sort of thing that Louis ought to delight 
in singing. And apparently he does. That 
beery voice is as full of character, exuberance, 
charm and personality as ever. 

Even more outstanding are Louis’ 
trumpet solos. There’s still no one with a 
tone and execution quite like Louis’s, just 
as there is still no one who can produce 
quite as much jazz that is really music 
from the instrument. 

Except for accompanying Louis the band 
has little to do. But what it does is enough 
to enable one to realise that it’s improved. 
The playing is not so rough and the tone is 
better. 

It only needed the songs to be just a little 
better for the sides easily to have got a 
fourth star each. 

Reproduction: Good, except for tending 
to excessive surface. 


H.M.V. 


Duke Ellington and His Orchestra 

(Am. N.) 

*****Conga Brava (Ellington, Tizol) (Victor 
OAo49015) (Mar. 15th, 1940) 

***** Ko-Ko (Kalina) (Ellington) (Victor 
OA044889) (Mar, 6th, 1940) 
(H.M.V. Bgo78 33s.) 

Ellington (/) with Otto Hardwick, 
Johnny Hodges, Ben Webster, Harry 
Carney, Barney Bigard (reeds); Rex 
Stewart, Cootie Williams, Wallace 
Jones (tpis) ; Joe Nanton, Juan Tizol, 
Lawrence Brown (irmbs) ; Fred Guy (zg) ; 
Jack Blanton (4); Sonny Greer (ds). 


That even the greatest of us can slip up 
is all too obviously proved by the break- 
down of (presumably) Lawrence Brown at 
the very start of his trombone solo in Conga 
Brava, immediately following Ellington’s 
piano introduction. 

This blemish—and the fact that it was 
ever allowed to pass through is something 
which reflects the greatest discredit on the 
Victor Studio officials—is none the less of 
a tragedy because it mars what is in every 
other respect a grand record, and one to 
which I must give five stars in spite of all. 

It brings us back, after the comparative 
waste of the band last month on two com- 
mercial titles, to the sort of music we expect 
from Ellington. 

Don’t be misled by the title into assuming 
that the composition is a Conga. It’s true 
that it contains a strong suggestion of Conga 
rhythm, but the work is more an Impression 
of a Conga in the Fllington jazz mode, in 
much the same way as_ Ellington’s—or 
rather Tizol’s—Caravan was an Impression. 

In addition to the aforementioned 
trombone solv, there is a passage by Barney 
Bigard and his clarinet, followed by a 
chorus by Ben Webster on his tenor before 
the trombone repeats its first solo—this time 
without any tragedies. But although in 
their way these solos are outstanding enough, 
it is the band more than its individuals 
as such which make this record. This unit of 
Ellington’s still has, collectively, something 
what no other combination has, even after 
all these years, ever been able to capture— 
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a character, born of the soul of the jungle 
and bred of the imagination that only 
coloured musicians seem to possess. 

And you will find this terrific strength 
of character even more forcefully illustrated 
in Ko-Ko if only because this side is even 
truer to type,in so much as the music is 
even more characteristic of the jungle. 
What an Art this blending of the soul of 
the jungle with the technique of the modern 
musical academy has given us—especially 
at the hands of Ellington and his orchestra. 

Reproduction: Would be excellent if over- 
recording had not impaired it. 


Artie Shaw and His Orchestra (Am.) 

**** Adios, Mariquita Linda (Marcos A. 
Jiminez) (Victor OA042547) (Mar, 
grd, 1940) 

**** Frenisi (Alberto Dominguez) (Victor 
OA042546) (Mar. 3rd, 1940) 
(H.M.V. Bg9079—35.) 

Shaw (cl) with Blake Reynolds, Bud 
Carleton, Dick Clark, Jack Stacey 
(saxes) ; Norton Ruderman (fl); Phil 
Nemoli (oboe); Joe Krechter (bass cl) ; 
Chas Margulies, Mannie Klein, Geo. 
Thow (ipis) ; Randall Miller, Bill Rank, 
Babe wman (irmbs); Jack Cane 
(French horn) ; Mark Lavant, Harry Blue- 
stone, Pete Eisenberg, Robert Barene, 
Sid Brokaw, Dave Cracov, Jerry Joyce, 
Alex Law (vins) ; Dave Sturkin, Stanley 
Spiegelman, Jack Gray (violas) ; Julius 
Tannenbaum, Irving Lipschultz (cellos) ; 
Stan Wrightman (}); Bob Sherwood 
(zg) ; Geo. Denaut (5) ; Carl Maus (ds). 


These two sides were recorded with a 
pick-up band after Shaw returned from 
his visit to Mexico, whither he went for 
a holiday following his sensational outburst 
against the dance band “racket” in 
America and his disbandment of his 
orchestra early this year. 

As you will note from above personnel, 
Mr. Shaw became ambitious and went in 
for a thirty-two piece band, with the 
inevitable result that the records are more 
on “ popular concert ” than uncompromis- 
ingly jazz lines. 

Nevertheless, I have no hesitation in 
giving them four stars each. Of their kind 
they are delicious. The compositions—and 
lovely they are, especially Frenisi—both 
have a strong Spanish flavour, and I 
wouldn’t be surprised to learn that Mr. 
Shaw picked them up during that Mexican 
holiday. The arrangements are swell and 
the performances perfect. Shaw’s own 
immaculate clarinet solos are about the 
only parts that can be described as jazz 
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in anything like the full sense of the word, 
but the records are at least in tempo through- 
out, and the general presentation, including 
the effective tone colours and delightful 
themes, make them music of a most attrac- 
tive kind. 

Reproduction: Very good. 


PARLOPHONE 


Benny Goodman Sextet (Am.) 
***** Poor Butterfly (Golden, Hubbell) (Am. 
Columbia WCo26719) (April roth. 


1940) 
**%**#* The Sheik (H. B. Smith, Wheeler, 
Snyder) (Am. Columbia WCo26718) 
(April roth, 1940) 
(Parlophone R2753—3s.) 
Goodman (cl) with Lionel Hampton 
(vibraharp) ; John Guarneri (») ; Charlie 
Christian (gz); Artie Bernstein (4) ; 
Nick Fatool (ds). 


These two sides would probably be an 
improvement on the recent Goodman 
Sextet recordings if only by virtue of the 
fact that in place of the sequences of riffs 
and licks (probably hastily worked out in 
the studio) of which the so-called composi- 
tions have consisted, this time we have two 
melodies which are not only well known 
and altogether charming, but which give 
the boys something worth while on which 
to work. 

But the story by no means ends there. 
What these wizardly soloists do with these 
tunes is something that has to be heard to 
be realised. And the hearing will mean a 
great deal more than the realisation of 
their terrific technique. Their sense 
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of melodic creativeness has _ resulted 
in some of the most fascinating choruses 
that have ever graced the name of jazz. 
It is invidious to pick out any one of the 
artists, but I must mention pianist Guarneri 
because he gets the first break he has been 
given as a soloist with the Sextet. 
Guarneri has Basie’s simplicity and a 
touch as clean and incisive of Billy Kyle’s 
coupled with Teddy Wilson’s taste and 
Jess Stacy’s style—Need one say more ? 
Reproduction: Good (fT) 


Count Basie and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 

***Song Of The Islands (King) (Am. 
vocalion W24979) (1939) 

*** Nobody Knows (Rushing, Young, Basie) 
(v by James Rushing) (Am. 
Vocalion WC2596) (1939) 
(Parlophone R2755—3s.) 


Nobody Knows is, I believe, unique inso- 
much as Basie doesn’t use piano but, for 
the first time on record, plays the organ. 
In addition to muggin’ behind the ensemble 
and in the accompaniment to James 
Rushing’s vocal, he takes the intro solo 
as well as a solo later, and gets very near 
to playing the box of pipes as I always 
hoped someone would play it. 

All else I need say about the side is that 
it’s a slow 12-bar blues number which has 
a certain grip although nothing much 
really happens. 

For Song Of The Islands Basie goes back 
to his piano. Taken by and large a good 
performance of an effective, if not out- 
standing, arrangement, and up to the usual 
Basie standard. 

Reproduction: Slightly muzzy (tT) 


MISCELLANEOUS 9 »o 


gi 


Jimmie Lunceford and His Orchestra 
(Am. N.) 

** Faster Parade (Berlin) (v by Jimmie 

Young) (Am. Columbia W2435!) 


(1939) 

***1’m Alone With You (Esten) (Am. 
Columbia W25750) (1939) 
(Parlophone R2754—3s.) 


Lunceford directing Willie Smith, 
Earl Carruthers, Joe Thomas, Dan 
Grissom, Ted Buchner (reeds) ; Eugene 
Young, Gerald Wilson, Paul Webster 
(tpts) ; Elmer Crumbley, Russell Bowles, 
James Young (trmbs) ; E. Wilcox (p) ; Al 
Norris (g); M. Allen (4); J. Crawford (ds). 


The arranger has made a good attempt 
to score up Irving Berlin’s Easter Parade 
in the jazz idiom, and that coupled with 
the fact that Lunceford has a band that 
not only can swing, but is one of the most 
musicianly of all coloured outfits, has gone 
a long way towards making the side jazz 
in the more or less better sense of the term. 
But why Parlophone have to expend one 
of the few vacancies for swing records on 
tunes like this is more than I can tell. 

The coupling, however, goes to better 
things. A slow melody, it features an 
attractive solo by tenor and a very well- 
written and executed passage by the band’s 
very polished sax team. Also, although 
the arrangement tends to forget rhythm 
in one or two spots and the band plays at 
times in a clipped way which doesn’t appeal 
to me greatly, the treatment is not (as it 
so often is in Lunceford discs) overdone 
and the side has strength of character as well 
as musical appeal. 

Reproduction: Good (ft). 


DANCE 














This is a good month for those who favour the tango and its 
associated steps. With an album of congas the initiated will 
find enough to keep them happy for hours (months, I hope) 
in the records by Eddie Le Baron and his Orchestra on Decca 
F 7368/72. However we can provide an extra in the Auto Conga 
played by Xavier Cugat and his Waldorf Astoria Orchestra on 
H.M.V. Bgo72. This is a most alarming piece of music, which may 
well appeal to those who like your reviewer are ignorant of the 
finer shades of conga-ism. The well-known tango La Cumparsita 
completes an unusual record. Then there is Raphael Canaro 
and his Orchestra playing a tango called Illusion by Doucet, 
who I feel must surely be Clement Doucet, one of France’s 
most brilliant pianists, who enjoyed a joke (remember his 
Isoldina?) and who I hope is safe and ready to play for us again 
in happier days. Another tango—Olvidame—has a vocal chorus 
in Spanish sung by one Mariano (Col. DB1940). Many years 
ago Ambrose gave us a magnificent record of a rumba called 
Maracas, now withdrawn. This was a tune to delight us all, 
irrespective of the dance. It was not heard of again, but it is 
now revived by Tejada on Rex 9828. The composer is Don 
Marzedo and the tune forms part of his Cuban Suite. Tejada 
is not Ambrose and doubtless this record was made for dancing. 
Still, it will have a memory for many. An exciting paso-doble 
fills the other side. 

I am still not quite happy about The Hillingdon Orchestra. 
We need a good light orchestra recording popular orchestral 
music—the Blue Hungarian Band was the best I have heard 
recently—and these players ought to be doing it. But so far 
their records seem to lack polish and attack. The result sounds 
amateur. For the first time they tackle something worth while, 


a Schubert Fantasie arranged by Foulds, whom we remember 
for his Keltic Lament and who wrote a World Requiem for 
immense forces after the last war and which received a solitary 
performance at the Albert Hall in 1923. This fantasie, as well 
as containing many of the favourite tunes, stumped me at the 
end of the first side and at the end of it all, about which I 
would appreciate a note from a Schubertian reader. (Decca 
F7554). The Boston Promenade Orchestra under Arthur 
Fiedler have done Tiger Rag, and if anybody wants to hear a 
symphony orchestra go to town they can do so here. Of course 
it can’t be done, and all this record can do is to enter the stakes 
for the most colossal din ever put on wax. Virginia Reel is mildly 
pleasant on the reverse and may be taken as an antidote. 
(H.M.V. Bgo77). A record by The Victor Salon Orchestra 
under Nathaniel Shilkret takes us back to early days. After 
all the recent looting and pillage from the works of Tchaikovsky 
to make a barbarian’s holiday it is pleasant to have this little 
record of Chanson Triste and the Waltz from the Serenade for 
Strings. The former was originally written for piano, forming 
the second number of the Twelve Pieces of Moderate Difficulty, 
Op. 40. When we remember the morbid nature of Tchaikovsky’s 
most important works, it is surprising to find him the world’s 
greatest composer of dance music. (H.M.V. BD860). The 
Orchestra Mascotte appear to have survived the war, unless 
the good-will of this famous name has been acquired by British 
players. Strauss’ Wine, Woman and Song and a waltz called 
Amoureuse by Rodolphe Berger are on Parlo. F1759. The Albert 
Sandler Trio send a selection of Leslie Stuart Songs, always 
acceptable, although this is hardly the medium for such lilting 
strains, on Col. DB1933, while Louis Levy breaks away from 
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selections to devote a record to two attractive numbers from 
the film “‘ If I had my way ”—Meet the sun half way and I haven't 
time to be a millionaire, which crops up again among the dance 
records (Col. FB2477). The post-last war audience is rapidly 
assuming the mantle of the veteran recalling the good old days 
and will welcome the new series—“ Dancing Time at the Savoy ” 
—recalled by Carroll Gibbons and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans, 
although these tunes were popular long before Mr. Gibbons 
took up residence in the Strand. Col. FB2478 and 2479 contain 
On the Air (which it is good to have in full). J get a kick out of you 
(Cole Porter from ‘“‘ Anything Goes ’”—an odd choice), My heart 
stood still (for ever associated with Edythe Baker and her white 
piano), With a song in my heart, They didn’t believe me (Jerome Kern’s 
earliest hit) and Ka-lu-a, all dressed up in modern finery and 
wearing remarkably well. 

The collapse of France has meant searching questions in the 
entertainment world as well as in the political sphere. Where 
are the artists of yesteryear? A new record by Charles Trenet 
fosters the hope that he has survived. Le Soleil et la Lune and 
Hop, Hop are typical and should easily extract the 3/- asked for 
Col. DB1939. And here is something of a celebrity performance 
—Fred Astaire, singing and dancing accompanied by Benny 
Goodman and his Orchestra and Sextette (which despite the 
spelling is not a feminine unit). I cannot say that the result 
is worth so much trouble, although there is further interest in 
the fact that the number—7ust like taking candy from a baby— is 
the work of Mr. Astaire himself, who on the reverse of Col. 
DB1943 sings Who cares? from Gershwin’s “Of Thee I Sing.” 
Bing Crosby has answered many a maiden’s prayer by record- 
ing You are my heart’s delight, though to the American lyric— 
Yours is my heart alone—the third title this famous song has had— 
the original Hylton record made in Berlin was called Thine is 
my whole heart. On the back of Bruns. 03019, Crosby sings a song 
by Stephen Foster called Beautiful Dreamer. In the same vein 
we have Frances Langford sweetly content among the Palms 
of Paradise from the film “Typhoon” and Say Jt on Bruns. 
03022. Tony Martin takes a whole side to accomplish the lyric 
of The creaking old mill by the creek on Decca F7557, while Denny 
Dennis revives two old ’uns in Stardust and Just One More Chance 
on Rex 9827. A more sophisticated Stardust is that by Glenn 
Miller on H.M.V. BD5612. I suppose we are entitled to regard 
this as American lieder. A new vocal act is Al Bowlly teaming 
up with Jimmy Mesene disporting themselves in four hits on 
H.M.V. BD857, including a good crack at the Woodpecker. 
Leslie Hutchinson, Turner Layton and Kenny Baker have 
a record each, but do not present anything to appeal to those 
outside their circle. Montana Slim probably our best yodeller 
gets some droll effects out of The Old Barn Dance on Regal MR3337, 
and so do The Merry Macs out of Too Tired and Rumpel- 
Stilts-Kin on Decca F7227. This last is an admirable piece of 
buffoonery, which I recommend as an addition to the library. 
A new record from The Cavendish Three presents a problem. 
One side of Col. FB2472 is The Last Rose of Summer, justly ascribed 
to Hill and Titheradge, for it is very much “ arranged ” and on 
the other side is Shakespvare in Rhythm presenting three of the 
four verses set by Arthur Young. The problem is one of taste. 
I have already given my blessing to the Young songs—original 
work of no mean distinction, and still awaiting adequate record- 
ing ; last month we had the perfect accompaniments, but the 
songs deserve singing. But this fooling around with other 
people’s melodies is a different kettle of fish altogether. There 
are two legitimate ways of using other people’s work. One is 
parody and the other is to use it as the germ (duly acknowledged) 
for a work of one’s own. Mr. Young himself is a first-rate exponent 
of the former, while the latter has been employed by composers 
great and small down the ages. Now Kay Cavendish is a 
musician, and she may legitimately claim that this arrangement 
is an original work based on The Last Rose of Summer, and she 
may further claim that as nobody knows who wrote the tune 
anyway, what the heck (to use her own expression) does it 
matter what she or anyone else does with it. The ‘“ Three” 
have given us some diverting records, and all I will say is that 
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I for one would rather people left such music alone unless they 
have something to add. There is a mistake in the words of 
O Mistress Mine, a slip of the tongue which should not have 
got past the many processes involved in manufacture. A word 
about the Rose. The melody has served for at least three different 
lyrics, though the words we all know are by Thomas Moore, 
and were included in his collection of Irish Melodies. The song 
was included by Flotow in his opera Martha, which has an 
English setting, and did much to popularise the opera in this 
country. The worthy George Thomson, at one time Secretary 
to the Board for Encouragement of Arts and Manufactures in 
Scotland knew the tune and asked Beethoven, not only to write 
an accompaniment for it but also to use it as a theme in a 
sonata ; he did in fact set the tune, and Mendelssohn used it 
in a work for piano. 

I have only two piano records—both medleys by Charlie 
Kunz and Carroll Gibbons respectively, (Decca F7222— 
revivals and Col. FB 2475). The organists are Reginald Foort 
in a “ Carmen ” selection (H.M.V. BD 858), Sidney Torch and 
Reginald Dixon in medleys (Decca F7558 and Regal MR 3336), 
and Sandy MacPherson in selections from ‘‘ Rose Marie ” 
and ‘‘ Show Boat” on Col. FB2476. The Organ, The Dance 
and Me must have a mark for a new tune—Confetti on the Pave- 
ment (Parlo. F1763). Instrumentally an undistinguished month. 


Last month we had Gracie Fields singing Indian Summer and 
introducing the Indian Love Cajl. This month on Rex 9850 she 
sings the Indian Love Call’ introducing The Mounties, while the 
back of each of these records has J never cried so much in all my life. 
This Rex version, however, is obviously a re-issue of the original 
one and much better than that taken from the recent broadcast. 
For one thing it omits the aside to which objection was taken, 
and it is much more in character. Columbia are apparently 
going to re-issue all the Old Sam monologues at 2/-. A worthy 
move and here are the first two uncut—Pick up tha’ musket and 
*Alt, who goes theer declaimed by Stanley Holloway with Leo 
Conriche at the piano on FB2470. Tessie O’Shea reminds 
us again of her girth in I’m worth my weight in gold and We’ve nowt 
like thee in London on Col. FB2473. Yes, Miss O’Shea undoubtedly 
has something. Arthur Askey, lately seen as Charley’s Aunt, 
surely his ideal role, sings The Seagull before an audience on 
H.M.V. BD855, and with Richard Murdoch regales us with 
More Chestnut Corner. ‘There’s nothing like being honest about it, 
and anyway we all know that the old jokes are the best. 

Ronald Frankau tries to atone for some of his own misdeeds 
by offering advice to a Poor Little Hardboiled Girl on H.M.V. 
Bg075, while George Formby tells us about The Wigan Boat 
Express and goes Down The Old Coal Hole on Regal MR3325. 


Here is my pick of current dance records. The Casa Loma 
Orchestra playing very sweetly A Lover’s Lullaby on Bruns. 03018, 
and if you want the words you will find them on Decca F7553 
with Ambrose; Tommy Dorsey in two songs from “ If I had 
my way ”—April played the fiddle and I haven’t time to be a millionaire 
on H.M.V. BD5611 ; Jack White in two marches—Out of the 
Blue, which is magnificently produced and a fine piece of show- 
manship worth anybody’s money, and Sons of the Old Contemptibles 
on Regal MR3340 ; Geraldo playing a very original Tiggerty Boo 
on Parlo. F1760 and showing his paces in Sweet Sue and Waiting 
for the Sunrise on F1761 ; Sidney Lipton in a tune by Lecuona 
called The Breeze and I, and Mitchell Ayres (now settling down 
with two records this month) in a song from “‘ If I had my way ” 
which no one else has done—The Pessimistic Character on Regal 
MR3342. From last month, I should like to draw your attention 
to Bobby Byrne playing How many times (Irving Berlin) and 
his own Barnyard Cakewalk on Bruns. 03006—distinguished per- 
formances for the connoisseur and layman alike. Strict Temp 
records from Victor Silvester, Oscar Rabin and Joe Loss— 
one each. Lastly I have to mention a recording of Charles 
Gardner’s notorious broadcast of an Air Battle over the Channel. 
This is on Decca SP35 (2/6), and since this broadcast was the 
subject of heated controversy I will only say that the recording 
has been faithfully carried out. R.W. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The Coil Pick-up. Price £7 10s. Od. 


As its name implies this new pick-up is of the moving-coil type. 
Incidentally, though not the first we have heard (E.M.G. Hand- 
made Gramophones produced one some years ago) it is the first 
moving-coil pick-up that has been reviewed in the pages of 
THe GRAMOPHONE. 


The sample we had for test was not a production model. 
We mention this here because we understand that those 
now available are improved in mechanical design and, more 
important still, the output is appreciably higher (about 10 d.b.). 


Even so, the output is very much less than that given by the 
average moving iron or piezo electric types of pick-up. Thus 
to produce adequate volume from records it is essential that 
three stages of low frequency amplification be used. 





Blocks by “‘ The Wireless World.” 











** A most interesting pick-up capable of giving a really 
first class performance ”’ 


Even a short acquaintance under working conditions with 
this “‘ Coil ” pick-up is sufficient to convince one of its superiority 
over moving-iron armature types. The characteristic is smoother 
and the range, especially in the treble, is longer. The excellent 
transient response provides some indication of the low mass 
and inertia of the moving parts. For example, the cymbal 
crashes which occur about three-eighths of an inch in on side 
eight of the Rachmaninov Piano Concerto (H.M.V. DB1336) 
are extraordinarily well reproduced. And there are an incisiveness 
and virility about the attack generally that one seldom hears from 
records. 


We have already given some indication of the high frequency 
response and this, of course, means that unless some form of tone 
control is used one must be prepared to accept a fair amount of 
surface noise. For our part the intensity of the scratch did not 
seem unduly excessive. Moreover, it had that smooth distributed 
quality which in itself is indicative of the smoothness of the high 
frequency end of the characteristic. 


Fortunately, for those who cannot tolerate surface noise, a four- 
position tone control unit has been prepared by the maker (H. H. 
Jones, 62 Worcester Street, Stourbridge, Worcestershire), by which 
the surface noise and the high notes can be reduced. Quite 
apart from its use purely as an anti-scratch unit, however, the 
tone control does afford sure means of adjusting the charac- 
teristic (within certain limits) to suit various types of record. If 
this unit is not used it is advisable to shunt the volume control 
with a condenser of between 0.003 to 0.01 microfarads. 

Non-metallic needle users are precluded from using their 
favourite brand of needle with the ‘ Coil”? and so, indeed, are 
steel needle adherents ! The reason is that the pick-up is supplied 


complete with its own semi-permanent “ needle.” This is in the 
form of a finely ground sapphire which, it is claimed, will play 
several thousand records. Obviously we have neither the time 
nor the inclination to verify this statement but users can be 
assured, having regard to the low inertia of the movement and 
the comparatively small pressure permissible on the record as 
a consequence of this, that the useful life of each sapphire may 
safely be regarded as the equivalent to the playing time of about 
two thousand sides. Unfortunately there is no rule of thumb 
method for determining the point at which to discard a sapphire. 
The ear must be the judge and the beginning of the end may be 
distinguished by a general falling off in clarity, indifferent 
definition accompanied by an increase in surface noise. 


Briefly, the pick-up embodies a small coil not unlike that used 
in loudspeakers. This small coil is mounted between curved pole 
pieces and is suspended on a thin strip of metal so that in movement 
it resembles that of a moving-coil meter. The sapphire is 
mounted at right angles to the record and is fixed in the apex of a 
small hollow cone. 


Naturally, the whole assembly is very much more fragile than 
that of other types of pick-up but we see no reason why, with 
ordinary care, the pick-up should not have a long and useful life. 


Included in the price given at the head of these notes are a 
coupling transformer and equaliser as well as a volume control. 
Our playing tests were, of course, made with these in circuit, but 
for various reasons, which need not be detailed here, we were 
unable to take definite measurements of the output. Apart from 

















Showing the internal arrangement of the pick-up lead. 


aural tests, however, we did satisfy ourselves of the smoothness 
and range of the instrument. Between 50 c.p.s. and 8,000 c.p.s. 
the curve is sensibly flat. The mean output is about 0.05 volts, 
and when one considers that the average for a good moving-iron 
pick-up is 0.7-9 volts and the average output of a pick-up 
of the piezo electric type is of the order of 1.5 volts, the need for 
an extra stage of L.F. amplification will be readily appreciated. 


The carrying arm is offset to ensure small alignment errors, 
it is adjustable so that the pressure on the record can be varied 
between 4 and # of an ounce and an automatic arm lock is provided 
which obviates the necessity of a special rest. 

The tone control unit mentioned earlier is an extra 
accessory and costs 12s. 6d. New sapphires cost 10s. each and 
this includes setting. 

A most interesting pick-up capable of giving a really first-class 
performance. 
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New Readers’ Column 


GRAMOPHONE HINTS FOR 
THE BEGINNER 


(Continued from page 72.) 





For Warped Records 


Whilst on the subject of records it may be well to give some 
hints about the oft repeated question of warped records. Hardly 
a week goes by without someone writing in for advice on the 
straightening and the prevention of warped records. 

First of all, in the belief that prevention is better than cure, 
some general hints about the storage of records. 

The storage system which produces by far fewest warped discs 
is that designed to take the records edgewise. It is significant 
that all gramophone dealers adopt this method for housing their 
stocks. Moreover, the edgewise storage greatly facilitates the 
location of any particular disc or combination of discs. 

The storage receptacle need only be a simple assembly of 
stout shelves fitted into any convenient recess but if soft wood is 
used it should not be less than one-inch thick. This can 
be reduced to three-quarters of an inch if hard woods (oak, 
walnut, mahogany, etc.) are used. But whether a convenient 
recess or a complete wooden structure is employed reasonable 
care must be taken to see that the ingress of dust is prevented so 
far as is possible. 

It is often convenient to sub-divide each shelf into smaller 
compartments by wooden partitions, not merely to give extra 
support but also to allow more simple classification of the 
various types of recording. Thus, one compartment can be 
retained and indexed only for orchestral music, another for light 
orchestral, another for instrumental music and so on. 

The chief drawback to this is that one or other of the com- 
partments will not be full and it is essential, if warping is to be 
prevented, that the records be as closely packed together as is 
compatible with easy withdrawal. However, this disability can 
most easily be overcome by filling in the empty spaces by good 
size books. 


Temperature and Humidity 


Quite apart from the question of actual storage, the room in 
which the cupboard or system is installed should be carefully 
considered. For example, one would not normally choose to 
build a “fixture” into a recess on an outside wall, nor would 
one choose a room that for some reason or other has widely 
varying temperatures. Admittedly, one cannot be too dogmatic 
about choice of room or position but, so far as is possible, it is 
better to keep records in a cool dry room with a fairly even 
temperature. 

This is not so easy as it sounds when one lives under climatic 
conditions in which humidity and temperature are constantly 
varying. Only quite recently we had a letter from one of our 
overseas friends (Natal, to be precise) who has great difficulty 
in storing some of his much-prized records. 

Apart from warping, one of his difficulties is the prevention of 
mould accumulating on the surface of some makes of disc. Some 
early Columbias seem to be the worst mould collectors and 
despite various counter measures the mould still persists. Has 
our friend tried the installation of trays of Calcium Chloride or 
a similar agent in the bottom of his record cupboard ? It may 
prove helpful. 

In the meantime perhaps other readers who live in tropical 
climates may care to suggest a remedy. If so would they please 
write direct to Mr. C. E. K. Long, c/o 123 Ridge Road, Central 
Durban, Natal, South Africa. 


(To be continued) 
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TRADE WINDS 


Another Moving-Coil Pick-up 


At one time it seemed that the pick-up as a scientific instrument 
was gaining ground rapidly compared with the developments 
in loudspeaker design which were taking place during the 
corresponding period. But not for very long. Mr. Voigt, as 
most readers well know, has done much to advance the design 
and the efficiency of the modern loudspeaker. If not completely 
satisfied about his achievements at the output end (for he is a 
severe critic of himself) he, no doubt, felt it was pretty futile 
to proceed further until something was done to improve the 
input. Hence the Voigt moving-coil pick-up. 

At the moment experimental models are available and cost 
round about £6. 

The pick-up employs a sapphire in place of the normal type 
of needle and the low inertia of the moving parts and the very 
low pressure (about 3-ounce) permissible suggests that each 
sapphire will have a long life. 

Naturally the pick-up is more fragile than other types but a 
special arm and mechanism for lowering the sapphire into the 
groove has been designed to reduce the risk of damage to a 
minimum. 


Marconiphone 


Apropos the note on portable receivers last month, Marconi- 
phone have produced a new model which should prove one of the 
most popular instruments of the range. In its own particular 
category, it is certainly one of the most advanced so far as speci- 
fication and design generally are concerned. In all, it employs 
five valves, two of which are arranged in a Q.P.P. push-pull 
output stage capable of delivering about 800 milliwatts to a high 
efficiency permanent magnet loudspeaker. ; 

This model 895, as it is known, embodies push-button tuning 
on four stations and a highly efficient frame aerial system and a 
battery economy switch. The price is 11 guineas. : 

The 895 is not the newest addition to the first war-time 
Marconiphone programme. Model g11, an A.C. table set has 
since been released. ; 

Not only is this newcomer attractive in appearance, it has 
been produced at a very attractive price : 84 guineas to be exact. 
For this sum one gets an efficient five valve (rectifier included) 
superhet with a five watt power stage. And in addition to the 
normal wavebands it is designed to cover the short waves between 
16.5 to 52 metres. 

Of particular interest is the special attention the makers’ 
draw towards the record reproducing abilities of the instrument. 
Naturally, the particular pick-up used will play a most important 
part so far as this is concerned, but manufacturers these days do not 
talk for talking’s sake and it is certainly a point worth investiga- 
ting. Used in conjunction with a playing desk (the Columbia, for 
example) one may possess a two-piece radiogram for less £13 ! 
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ROUND AND ABOUT WITH W.R.A. 


My mentioning, the other month, that I have no colour 
associations with music, prompts a reader to ask how I do take 
it in ; and as I have often suggested that a critic should do his 
best to give his readers as clear an idea as possible of his stand- 
points and way of “ appreciating,” it is only fair that I should 
try to answer. Some people will react as I do; some won’t. 
“Tt takes all sorts... .” A good deal of any such process 
cannot well be defined for those whose varieties of experience 
are widely different. That is true of all artistic subjects, of course : 
I cannot fully take in all the ways in which a painter appreciates 
visual art. Certainly I cannot use all the possible ways, nor, I 
imagine, get all there is to be got out of any one of them. In 
music, I think background matters immensely. If I come to 
some unfamiliar Haydn, for instance, I switch on all I’ve learned 
of his nature and ways of working. As the music goes on, I’m 
comparing it with various other works, where he uses something 
of the same methods. I’m also, in a way, looking ahead and 
wondering how he will work out the plans in architecture. 


This aspect is (as for most professional musicians) perhaps the 
biggest interest in hearing Haydn. But there is the endless 
pleasure of the saucing, the cooking, the fun : here one’s apprecia- 
tion is spiced and intensified : one becomes keyed up, ready for 
even a couple of notes that make a point of colour : orchestration, 
rhythm, science, all are on tap, and all are enjoyed simultaneously. 
If one is in a good mood, they can be remembered after a hearing 
or two, and analysed almost unconsciously : it is like enjoying 
at once both the bower of roses and the attar-perfume that 
later is manufactured from them: with a pot-pourri of their 
leaves, too. 


Joy after Toil 


This attacking on all fronts at once is for me the greatest 
pleasure I now get from long past years of (often) wearisome toil 
during my training in music. I find it impossible to separate 
out the pleasure of the natural man, and that of the trained 
musician. Thinking back to my amateur days, I find it difficult 
to say what then was the sum of my pleasure. As I said the 
other month in reviewing Ruy Blas, I used to think this a perfect 
masterpiece. I’m not less happy now, knowing it to be less, a 
good deal less, than that (it isn’t a particularly good example, 
since many long-known pieces of less merit could be found: but 
it just happened that it stands out well in memory). I have 
never been able to make much of the argument sometimes 
advanced by a layman, that training lessens enjoyment, either 
by proving the weakness of things we thought strong, or by 
detaching the mind from simple, natural enjoyment. Always 
I’ve found that every bit of new knowledge multiplies, not 
merely adds to, appreciation. One thing throws light on another ; 
and if one has any passion for investigation and truth (I have 
always cherished the spirit of science, without being able to use 
much of it—from lack of schooling therein), every new means 
of understanding values and estimating them is a joy. It doesn’t 
matter much what the process does to old friends : some of them 
wear well, some fade. The masterpieces stand fast ; and there 
are always enough of them to fill more than one man’s lifetime. 


What matter if a few lesser things crumble and vanish?. If you 
keep your heart on the big and the deep things, they stand the 
firmer, the more you know about them. Their defects, once 
hidden, may appear, but the beauties outshine them, increasingly, 
and the delight in using one’s wits encourages the effort to know 
them inside out, “ warts and all.” Iam afraid I have no patience 
with any attitude that refuses to look at defects. We may all 
of us be quite naturally blind to some—honestly not realising 
them ; but any sort of Podsnapian “ I refuse to recognise it, Sir ! ” 
attitude is surely. neither. scientific nor artistically wholesome. 


Please Prescribe 


What do you make of this, quoted in the New Statesman as an 
advertisement from the Daily Mirror?—‘* Mr. » 19, of i 
is open and impulsive, likes reading, gardening and photography. 
His favourite authors are Hugh Walpole and H. G. Wells. 
In his case, since he is sensitive, serious-minded, and imaginative, 
he should hear music that can help develop his thought. Haydn, 
most English of English composers, would suit him.” Nothing 
more is told us, of the provenance of this cryptic message, or 
what it is supposed to advertise. Passing the oddity about 
Haydn’s nationality, it might be amusing to prescribe composers 
to suit other types of people. Mr. X, 97, neurotic and cynical, 
likes no hobbies, and nobody. His favourite authors are Swift 
and the Marquis de Sade. He should listen to—what? Or, Mr. Y, 
40, pensive and fluttery, collects moths and flint arrow-heads. 
His favourite authors are Barrie, Milne and Howells. He should 
hear ? Mr. Z, 16, of School, is hearty and athletic. 
His favourite authors are Wallace, Doyle and Westerns. He 
should study the music of ? 


Truth Down the Well 


Sorting oldish Wagner records, I put on one of the Spinning 
Chorus from The Flying Dutchman, chiefly to see how much was 
cut. I didn’t look at the title, beyond the syllable Spin-. Turning 
to my vocal score, I prepared to make a note of the pages covered 
by the extracts ; but I couldn’t identify the words. Two or three 
times I tried, before it occurred to me to look at the label (you 
will perhaps have a fellow-feeling for wartime mental slowness). 
Only then did I discover the maidens, bless them, were singing 
in English—and I had been presuming it German. .. . As an 
old choral trainer, sweating blood, half my life, to get people to 
sing words clearly, I am never entirely down-hearted ; but I 
thought this little lesson could well be remembered whenever 
we hear words sung, on records or elsewhere. Demand to hear 
at any rate go per cent. of the words, and have no mercy upon 
any singer who doesn’t deliver them ! 


Modern Old Moores, Forward ! 


While we think of Wagner, here is a charming item. In a 
German musical paper appeared an interpretation of Parsifal 
which readers may like to improve on, using more modern 
characters. A sculptor, Paul Sturm, saw symbolised in Amfortas 
the King of Prussia, in Titurel the Emperor Barbarossa ; 
Gurnemanz represented the greatness of the Prussians up to 1915 ; 
Klingsor was Napoleon I, naturally enough ; and Parsifal was 
*‘ the evangelic soul of the German people in 1913.” 

















The Fount Flows—if Faintly 


A daily paper radio writer said that a certain concerto “‘ shows 
the astonishing virtuosity of the bassoon, even making it sound 
in chords like a plucked string.” Did he mean chords, or 
arpeggios? Another odd use of “concerto” occurs to me. 
Le Fanu, in his novel, The Cock and Anchor, may have intended 
some other than the usual meaning, but it is odd to read of 
a character’s “ whistling a concerto of his own invention.” 

My own good local paper had this: “The Choral 
Society . . . handled such well-known arias as Magnificat in F 
(Tours), O Lord my God (Wesley), and Nunc Dimittis in F (Tours) 
with every confidence.” ‘“‘ Aria” is apt to suffer a literally 
superficial change, as when we read that “In the well-known 
area —— Madame X’s voice was at its best and most golden.” 
To which a contemporary retorted: “ You should have heard 
Mr. Norman Allin’s a few evenings ago in a well-known base- 
ment.” One of my favourites is the church sermon notice: 
*° 6.30 p.m., subject, Disastrous Divorces. Anthem, And I saw 


another angel.’’. Which, as Punch remarked, of course explains it. 
W.R.A. 
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When the War broke out the greater part of the so-called 
musical public and those merchants who have been responsible 
for the exploitation of the Art threw music overboard as if it 
were an unnecessary encumbrance. Newspapers that for years 
had collected vast incomes from the advertisement of concerts 
suddenly discovered that they had only odd and remote corners 
to spare for musical news. Only three National Papers main- 
tained their musical features with any degree of dignity. 

What continuous musical activity there has been in the first 
year of War has come from enthusiasts who had hitherto played 
little part in the actual promotion of concerts :—Myra Hess with 
her National Gallery Concerts, and Keith Douglas stepping in 
to save the Proms. 

If Sir Thomas Beecham had not been contractually bound 
to The Australian Broadcasting Company he would have 
undoubtedly kept The London Philharmonic Orchestra going 
and taken the lead in maintaining musical life as he did in the 
last war: but he had committed himself to his Australian tour 
in June, 1939, and he was bound to go. The L.P.O., one of 
the few artistic achievements of which this country has just 
reason to be proud, had a thin time in the spring and in July 
were facing the prospect of disbanding when a miracle averted 
that disaster. Jack Hylton engaged the orchestra for an extended 
tour of the music halls to give twice nightly full-length orchestral 
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concerts. He also engaged Malcolm Sargent and Basil Cameron 
to conduct them and Eileen Joyce to appear as a soloist at the 
concerts. 

The tour started at the Empire Theatre, Glasgow, on August 
12th. The results are public knowledge. Twice nightly the theatre 
was filled to capacity or near it by people of all classes most of 
whom enjoyed for the first time in their lives the matchless 
stimulation of the sound of a full first-class orchestra. The 
following works were given: Symphonies :—Unfinished ; New 
World ; Beethoven No. 5 and 7; Tchaikovsky No. 5. Over- 
tures :— Carnaval Romain ; William Tell ; Morning, Noon and 
Night ; Tannhauser ; The Merry Wives of Windsor ; Zampa ; 
Semiramide ; Barber of Seville ; ‘‘ 1812” ; Romeo and Juliet 
(Tchaikovsky) ; Three Pieces from Faust (Berlioz) ; Bolero 
(Ravel) ; Capriccio Espagnol (Rimsky-Korsakov) ; Strauss 
Waltzes and short pieces by other composers from Bach to 
Sibelius and Delius. It is refreshing to think that in one weck 
more than twenty thousand people in Glasgow paid their hard- 
earned money to listen to the L.P.O. playing programmes 
which make so few concessions to what is generally supposed 
to be the public’s lack of taste. At the moment of writing the 
orchestra is at the Palace Theatre, Manchester. After that they 
will be in Bradford (September ‘2nd to 7th) then pene, i 
Liverpool, Newcastle, Sheffield and Birmingham. 


(All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THz GRAMOPHONE, 


49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


The writer’s full name and address must be given. 


A stamped envelope must be enclosed if 


an answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters does 
not imply his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents.) 


Recording the Orchestra 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 


During the last twenty-five years vast strides have been made 
in the art of recording the orchestra, chief of which must, of 
course, be reckoned the introduction of “ electrical recording ”’ 
which superseded the former “ acoustical’ method circa 1926, 
but gramophiles still await the day when all recordings will be 
so realistic that the reviewer’s “ perfect recording” will be 
taken for granted. 

Fifteen years ago I was of the opinion that it would one day 
be possible for an orchestral record to be a complete and wholly 
faithful reproduction in miniature of an orchestra playing in 
a concert hall ; to-day I still cherish the same hope. True, I have 
heard a few, a very few, records which do come within measurable 
distance of this ideal, but the fact remains that too many records 
recently issued are of a far lower standard, and this standard, 
unfortunately, seems to be one which manufacturers, critics, 
and music lovers seem to accept as being as good as can be 
expected. 

The processes of recording do, in themselves, allow three 
stages in which inefficiency can creep in. First, does the 
microphone take in all that an orchestra gives out when it is 
playing? Secondly, is all that the microphone picks up trans- 
ferred to the wax of the record? Thirdly, is all that gets on to 
the record ever brought out of it by gramophone sound-box or 
electrical pick-up? Our technical friend, Mr. P. Wilson, would 
probably agree with me when I state that the answer to all 
these questions is in the negative. Here is a field for research 
which I suggest THe GRAMOPHONE could be instrumental in 
exploring for the ultimate good of the industry and the music 
lover. 





Laying aside these difficult problems, there still remain there 
other defects which appear to be the chief faults of modern 
orchestral recordings, which can be set out as follows :— 

1. The range of volume is often inadequately or incorrectly 

reproduced on the record. 


2. The position(s) adopted for the microphone(s) do not allow 
the same sounds to be reproduced as are actually heard 
in a concert hall, and 

3. Certain instruments are poorly recorded, or are completely 
un-recorded on the records. 

The first defect was forcibly brought home to me some few 
years ago when listening to a Toscanini broadcast from Queen’s 
Hall. The conductor brought freshness and vigour to well- 
known works partly by taking ‘“‘ pp” and “ff” as being the 
extremes of volume and working between these limits more 
conscientiously than most other men do: the former direction 
being taken as nearly the faintest conceivable sound, and the 
latter as being the greatest volume of sound of which his orchestra 
was capable. Whilst admitting that we do not want records 
to be any louder than they are at present (I would, in fact, that 
some were not so loud !), I consider that the general level of 
tone, as recorded, is far too loud, which largely robs “ fortissimo ” 
passages of their full effect, and that ‘‘pianissimo”’ is rarely, if ever, 
obtained, either by players or recorders. An excellent illustration 
of this latter defect can be found at the end of the otherwise 
excellent records of Vaughan Williams’ ‘‘ Serenade to Music ” 
(Col., LX 757/8), where the direction “‘ ppp ” inserted by the 
composer over a period of ten bars of the music seems to be 
ignored by the performers. 

Some records, too, suffer from a defect which I shall, for want 
of a better description, call “* controlled volume,” i.e., the volume 
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which get on to the disc is partly controlled by the technicians, 
and not wholly by the orchestra. This pernicious habit, which 
was even more noticeable in several B.B.C. broadcasts a few 
years ago, not only gives a false idea of the music, but also 
destroys the full effect of volume contrasts and climaxes. In the 
case of the B.B.C. it may have been done partly out of con- 
sideration for the limitations of the average commercial receiving 
set, but I can see no reason why it should ever be employed when 
records are made, as a general reduction in volume would give 
a truer perspective of the work as a whole. 

The reason for the second defect is difficult to explain without 
resorting to acoustical sound-wave diagrams. Everyone knows 
that an orchestra sounds better balanced when listened to from 
the front seat in a gallery than when one is seated immediately 
in front of the platform. In the former case an equal balance as 
between strings, wind, brass and percussion is usually obtainable, 
whilst in the latter case one usually hears (to adopt a legal phrase), 
“the whole strings and nothing but the strings.” This is due 
to the way in which the sound waves, both direct and reflected, 
travel to the listener from (a) the source of sound, i.e. the 
orchestra, and (b) from walls, ceilings and splays indirectly by 
reflection. 

I therefore contend that the position usually arranged for the 
microphone (which is normally a few feet away from, and above, 
the orchestra), cannot permit of the same mixing of sound waves 
as would be produced if a position about 50 feet distant (repre- 
senting a “ balcony seat ’’), were adopted. It would be interesting 
to know what experiments recording engineers have made in 
this direction, and with what results. 

The third defect, i.e., the contention that certain instruments 
record badly, or do not record at all, is, upon analysis, the most 
baffling subject upon which to suggest a remedy, and that for 
the following reason. One might suppose that poor recording 
of the kettle-drums might be due to the fact that their range of 
pitch is lower than that of other instruments, but this is not so: 
kettle-drums range in pitch from 170 vibrations per second 
(or “F” below middle ‘‘C’”’), to go, whereas the bass tuba 
and bass viol both emit sounds of lower pitch than this, the latter 
producing sounds down to 40 vibrations per second. Furthermore 
it is an established fact that in some records the drums record 
well, even when the whole orchestra is playing, whilst in others 
they are either inaudible or so indistinct that it is impossible to 
tell which drums are being played, or when a change is made. 
I have a very old pre-electric recording by Columbia of Dvorak’s 
“New World” Symphony in which the drums are not only 
clearly heard, but the pitch of the two drums used is recognisable 
when a change is made, the records being, in this respect, better 
than scores of more recent issues. 

Generally speaking, Columbia and Decca-Polydor records 
seem to have far better drums than H.M.V., but records by all 
companies show such remarkable variations in this respect that 
one is forced to the conclusion that both the type of microphone 
employed and the conditions under which the orchestra is 
recorded have a bearing on the results obtained. 

At the other end of the scale, too, some anomalies are produced. 
The piccolo, which produces sounds up to 4,608 vibrations per 
second (over four octaves above middle ‘“C’”’), sometjmes 
records clearly, even when doubling the flute part, and sometimes 
is indistinguishable from the flute. This may, however, be partly 
accounted for by the relative areas of reflecting surfaces in the 
buildings where the recordings are made. 

Another constant source of disappointment is in the recording 
of the cymbals, the absence of which robs many a climax of its 
thrill: records here seem to be generally inferior to even a 
mediocre wireless reproducer. The recent recording of Smetana’s 
““ Moldau ” (H.M.V., C 2979/80), is for me entirely spoiled by 
the almost total absence of both cymbals and drums, and readers 
can doubtless supply many other instances where these instru- 
ments, and also the elusive triangle, fail to appear as they should. 

By contrast, the Columbia records of Tchaikovsky’s “‘ Romeo 
and Juliet’ show what can be done; here both drums and 
cymbals are clearly reproduced, whilst the piccolo is most 
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piercingly realistic. One gets the impression, listening to these 
two superb discs, of sitting at the far end of a large hall, and of 
hearing all the various instruments clearly and in proper 
perspective. ; 

In conclusion, may I add that I fully appreciate the improve- 
ments which the various recording companies have made during 
recent years. They have no easy task, each record often being 
the outcome of several trials, and the expenditure of a compara- 
tively large amount of money. I feel sure that the inconsistencies 
and defects above noted could be, and should be, eliminated, 
and that an article by a member of the recording staff of 
technicians would not only interest others besides myself, but 
also help to throw light on this somewhat obscure subject. 


Minehead. A. FALCONAR Fry. 


Broadcasting in Australia 
To the Editor of ‘TH GRAMOPHONE 


I have been considerably annoyed by several misstatements 
in a letter, published in your May edition, from D. Finlay Wilson 
of Largs, S.A. It is half truths similar to several remarks in his 
letter which give English people such a false idea of Australia. 

First, your readers are told that we Australians are dependent 
on the Australian Broadcasting Commission. 

There are 26 National stations, i.e. run by the A.B.C., and 
approximately 100 more commercial stations spread over the 
Commonwealth so that nearly every town of any importance has 
one. Several are situated in each capital, Melbourne, for 
instance, having 6. 

The A.B.C. has two powerful transmitters in each capital the 
remaining 14 stations being regionals from 200 to 500 miles 
apart. One A.B.C. station in each capital takes what is called 
the “ National Programme” which is also relayed to some 
8 or g regionals. The other capital station carries the “ State 
Alternative Programme” and relays it to such regionals in its 
State which are not broadcasting the National Programme. 
Thus, besides overseas transmissions we here in Ballarat can 
receive the A.B.C. National Programme, and both the Victorian 
and Tasmanian alternatives. Besides that there are the 6 Mel- 
bourne commercials, our own 3 B.A. and four others situated 
in neighbouring towns. So you see we are not “ largely dependent 
on the A.B.C.” 

Your correspondent then says that “the A.B.C. does give 
broadcasts, relayed to most States, of portions of concerts by 
visiting artists, rarely more than three-quarters-of-an-hour at a 
time.” Professor Georg Schneevoigt’s concert in Sydney this 
week was broadcast on the National Programme from com- 
mencement 8.15 to interval 9.30 and again from 9.30 to con- 
clusion on the N.S.W. alternative programme. His next concert 
from Sydney on Tuesday 18th, consisting chiefly of Bruckner’s 
6th Symphony and Holst’s fugal overture is receiving similar 
treatment and this method of broadcasting is that usually adopted 
by the A.B.C. 

The 3-hour programmes referred to are given in the studios, 
by small orchestras conducted by Australians, and therefore 
consist of smaller compositions such as Haydn and Mozart 
symphonies. 

As for breakdowns “ owing to a technical fault outside the 
jurisdiction of the Commission,” these occur very occasionally 
and when one considers the immense distances over which the 
programmes have to be relayed, sometimes over 3,000 miles, 
and also the violent electrical storms to which Australia is subject, 
such breakdowns are inevitable and really are outside the control 
of the commission, and of mankind. 

The statement that recorded classical broadcasts ‘ hardly 
ever get deeper than Haydn or Mozart ” and consist of one side 
* snippets ’? and that good music “is only played when there is 
nothing else to put over” borders on downright lying. On 
weekdays, in each State between 4,30 p.m. and 5.30 p.m. E.A.S.T. 
with the exception of Thursdays, a programme of classical music 
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is played. Here is a selection of the programmes of the last 
two weeks : 
SYMPHONIES : 
Rachmaninov. 
Concertos: 1 Mozart, piano; Grieg’s, piano; Mozart’s, 
bassoon ; Beethoven’s, triple ; Bloch’s, concerto grosso. 
Stravinsky’s Sacre du Printemps. 

Mozart’s K575 Quartet. 

In addition on Sundays on National relay a programme 
entitled ““ The Composer Performs ” is broadcast. 

Last Sunday this consisted of Prokofiev’s 3rd piano concerto 
and Milhaud’s Creation of the World. At its conclusion from the 
Victorian alternative comes Chamber music, which last Sunday 
was Beethoven’s Quartet Op. 130 and the Grosse Fuge. In the 
morning Mozart’s Don Giovanni was broadcast. 

Each week from the National stations there is a programme 
of Modern and Contemporary Composers, and a programme 
called ‘‘ adventures in Music” in which works to be played at 
concerts are analysed. From the Victorian alternative we have 
a piano quartet a week, and an hour-and-a-half programme 
entitled ‘“‘ International Celebrities.” This latter recently gave 
us Mahler’s 9th Symphony. 

The remarks about the broadcasts from commercial stations 
may be true in South Australia, but three of the Melbourne 
commercials broadcast hour programmes of classical music each 
Saturday and Sunday and these are never interrupted with 
advertisements or mauled in the manner described by your 
correspondent. 

Finally, the statement that the price of the English 6/- disc 
is “ 11/- and rising ”’ is ridiculous. I bought 13 discs on Wednesday 
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Cape Recorded Music Society 


The first part of the June programme, presented by Mr. H. Kramer, 
was devoted to a recording of “ Peter and the Wolf” (Prokofiev) 
played by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Koussevitsky conducting. 
This original work was very much appreciated apart from the fact 
that many members heard it for the first time. After the interval, 
various other records were heard including Haydn Symphony No. 80, 
played by the New Friends of Music (Stiedry), a group of arias 
admirably sung by Guisppe Lugo, and in conclusion the Violin 
Concerto (Vivaldi-Kreisler) played by Jean Pougnet and Symphony 
Orchestra. 

The second programme of the month, was given by Mr. J. Kramer 
on “‘ The Music of J. S. Bach,” the audience displayed keen enthusiasm 
for this recital and lecture. 


2 Haydn, 1 Mozart, 1 Elgar, 1 Boyce and 1 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 


On July 20th a programme of Elgar’s music was given by Miss Price. 
The 1st Symphony and excerpts from “‘ Dream of Gerontius ” com- 
prised the programme, which was prefaced by a short biographical 
sketch of the composer. 

Of the New Issues on August 2nd, Brahms’ Cello Sonata in F was 
the most impressive item, by reason of the artistry of Casals. This 
work was purchased for the Society’s library. September Meetings : 14th 
(3 p.m.) and 27th (8 p.m.) at All Saints Hall, Trewsbury Road, S.E.26. 


Hackney Philharmonic Society 


Mr. Coxall played a private recording he had made of the Mendels- 
sohn First Piano Concerto together with an amateur orchestra. The 
recording was well up to commercial standards and Mr. Coxall’s 
modesty in introducing his recording was entirely misplaced. Also 
in the same recital selections were given from the latest Sibelius Society 
album, a veritable treasure house. Everybody agreed that the pre- 
formance of Valse Triste in the album was the finest they had ever 
heard and this alone is worth the two guineas not to mention En Saga. 
Sir Thomas Beecham and the London Philharmonic are to be con- 
gratulated on this magnificent playing and H.M.V. for the recording. 
Mr. Davis’s recital was of two good performances and recordings, 
those of Moussorgsky’s ‘‘ Pictures from an Exhibition ” and Sibelius’ 
Second Symphony, Koussevitsky and the Boston Orchestra. Details 
of future recitals from Mr. G. Carter, 86 Adley Street, Clapton, E.5. 
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and they cost me 8/-. Considering that the exchange sale is 
£100 E = £125 A this is most reasonable. 

What is more English records can be imported through the 
Australian companies at 10/- a disc and they are not superior 
to ours. 

I have imported English records both through the companies 
and privately ; it cost me 9/9 a disc privately and if the ship 
went down I lost the records whereas at 10/- a disc the companies 
guarantee delivery. 

So the difficulties encumbering a refuge in the gramophone 
do not bear investigation and are easily surmounted by anybody 
not possessing either the youth or enthusiasm Mr. Wilson would 
have us believe he possesses. 

Admittedly, a lot of trash is broadcast but were the A.B.C. 
to play only classical music it would lose half its listeners and 
by popular vote be closed down. Its present policy is to encourage 
a love of classical music, hence the criticism of the “ snippets ”’ 
by Mr. Wilson, and it has been successful for it is to it that I 
owe my introduction to classical music. 

Of late I have been assisted in my choice of additions to my 
record library by your magazine which arrives here approxi- 
mately six weeks after publication. I cannot overestimate its 
assistance and I should like to express now my gratitude especially 
to W.R.A. and A.R. 

So finally may I assure readers that Australia is a grand 
country to live in, both climatically and politically, there is no 
need to take refuge in a gramophone, and even if there were 
the difficulties are almost negligible to one as young and enthusi- 
astic as myself anyway. 

Ballarat, Australia 


SOCIETY NEWS 


North-West London Gramophone Society 


Our Chairman, Mr. Roy T. Budden, prefaced the music by some 
interesting comparisons between Czech and Russian music. His entire 
programme was by Czech composers—Smetana (“ Bartered Bride ” 
Overture), Dvor4k (Symphonic Variations and ’Cello Concerto), 
Weinberger (“‘Schwanda”’), and two songs by Korbay. One appreciated 
not only the melodies of the evening, but also the novelty of it. Details 
of forthcoming evenings from Miss I. H. Matthews, 22 Queensborough 
Terrace, W.2. (Bayswater 1364). 


F, J. FeRGuson. 


Orpington and District Gramophone Society 


An unusually entertaining programme was given by Mr. S. J. Hall 
entitled ‘‘ Humour in Music,” with examples ranging from a Mozart 
Sextet to Kodaly’s ‘‘ Hary Janos’ and Walton’s “‘ Facade.” 

Mr. F. Spencer devoted an evening to Wagner and presented Act 1 
of “‘ Die Walkiire ” in the complete recording under Bruno Walter. 
Lotte Lehmann’s interpretation of Sieglinde was outstanding. 


Oxford University Gramophone Society 


This Society has built up in just over two years, a record lending 
library of 1,500 classical records and all the available miniature scores. 
A large number of limited editions and foreign records are included 
in the collection. Subscriptions (10/-) are payable terminally, one 
volume may be taken out at a time and changed as often as desired, 
and records must be played only with non-metallic needles. 


Southport and District Gramophone Society 


Mr. P. Robinson presented a programme of Ballet Music to the- 


August meeting which consisted of Tchaikovsky’s “‘ Aurora’s Wedding ” 
and ‘Les Presages”” (2nd movement), Polovtsian Dances from 
Borodin’s ‘ Prince Igor,’ ‘‘ Good-humoured Ladies” (Scarlatti- 
Tommasini) all played by the London Philharmonic Orchestra ; 
Debussy’s ‘‘ Prelude a l’aprés-midi d’un faune” and the “ Dante 
Sonata ” (Liszt-Lambert) by the Sadler’s Wells Orchestra (Lambert) 
and Kentner (Piano). 


Next meeting : September 5th: Mr. Howgate “‘ From the Oratorios ” 


at 14 Hoghton Street, Southport. 
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